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IMPRESSIVE  FIGURES 


More  than  200,000  depositors,  equal  in  numbers  to 
a great  city.  More  than  $00,000,000  in  deposits  — 
these  are  from  the  bank  statement  of  The  Cleve- 
land Trust  Company. 

These  figures  are  impressive  for  what  underlies 
them.  They  are  evidence  that  over  200,000  peo- 
ple trust  the  integrity  and  business  sagacity  of 
The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  $90,000,000. 

Zbe  Cleveland  Urust  Company 

Resources  over  $100,000,000 


The  News  Printing  Go. 

Printers  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a Card  to  a Book 


48  South  Main  Street 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

LEGAL  TITLE 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 

DEPARTMENTS 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 


Severance  Chemical  Laboratory  is  one  of  the  thirty  buildings  belonging  to 
Oberlin  College.  Unusual  facilities  are  offered  for  elementary  advanced  work  in 
Chemistry.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  students  are  this  year  carrying  Chemis- 
try courses  in  this  building. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1920  will  begin  on  Friday,  June  18. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September, 

1920,  are  now  being  received.  All  the  places  available  for  women  have  already 
been  promised  and  there  is  a waiting  list  of  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Seventy  places 
are  still!  available  for  men.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  and  re- 
quests for  catalogues  and  books  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  College. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September, 

1921,  are  now  received.  Seventy-five  places  have  already  been  promised. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor G.  Walter  Fiske,  Junior  Dean.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  should  be  sent  to  Professor  C.  W.  Morrison,  Director. 


TRADITIONAL  SONGS 

by 

DEEMS  TAYLOR 


La  Bele  Yoians 

Je  suis  trop  jeunette.. 

La  Sieste  

L’Abandonnee  

La  Vie  Rustique 

Rantin’,  Rovin’,  Robin 

Ae  fond  kiss 

Hame,  Hame,  Hame.  . 

May  Day  Carol 

Twenty,  Eighteen 
The  Loyal  Lover 


2 keys:  High;  Medium,  net  .60 


2 keys 
2 keys 
2 keys 
2 keys 
2 keys 
2 keys 
2 keys 
2 keys 
2 keys 
2 keys 


net  .60 
net  .60 
net  .60 
net  .60 
net  .60 
net  .60 
net  .60 
net  .60 
net  .60 
net  .60 


PLANTATION  LOVE  SONG 2 keys  net  .50 

This  splendid  song  of  Deems  Taylor’s,  pronounced  by  many  as  one  of  the  best 
written  in  negro  dialect,  is  being  sung  extensively  by  Reinald  Werrenrath. 


If  interested  in  Part-Songs  for  Women’s  voices,  request  a complete  list  of  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  use  of  the  Schumann  Club  of  New  York,  by  Deems 
Taylor. 

J FISCHER  & BRO.,  NewYork 

FOURTH  AVENUE  AT  ASTOR  PLACE 


Real  Estate  Service 


Years  of  experience  as  general  Real  Estate  brokers  qualify  us  to 
handle  the  sale  of  your  property  in  a manner  that  guarantees  to  all  parties 
concerned  a satisfactory  completion  of  the  deal. 

Branch  offices  at  Willoughby,  Medina,  Hudson,  Rocky  River  and 
North  Olmsted,  enables  us  to  offer  you  a specialized  service  for  the  buying 
and  selling  of  farms  and  suburban  properties.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  us 
first. 


THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 

200  Erie  Bldg.  E.  9th  and  Prospect 

Members  of  Tbe  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board. 
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The  consummation  toward  which  the  active  alumni  of  Oberlin  have  been  looking 
for  a year  was  achieved  Tuesday  morning  of  commencement  week  in  the  Second 
church  when  by  unanimous  vote  the  alumni  present  adopted 
A New  Alumni  the  constitution  of  “ The  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin 

Association  College,”  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  special  com- 

mittee of  fifteen  under  the  chairmanship  of  Albert  W.  Staub,  ’04. 

Thus  comes  into  being  the  “ re-organized  ” alumni  association  which  has  been 
the  theme  of  alumni  discussion  wherever  groups  of  Oberlin  men  and  women  have 
gathered  during  the  year.  The  acceptance  of  the  constitution  with  but  slight 
amendments  is  at  once  a compliment  to  the  committee  and  a token  of  the  alumni 
wish  to  increase  their  service  to  the  college. 

Yet  the  mere  adoption  of  this  code  accomplishes  nothing  of  itself.  It  is  a 
mere  preliminary  step.  It  remains  now  for  the  alumni  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  they  have  created  for  themselves,  to  identify  themselves  thoroughly 
with  the  new  organization,  to  adopt  its  purposes  as  their  out  and  to.  help  make  of 
the  alumni  body  of  Oberlin  an  active,  aggressive  force  for  the  promotion  of  every 
Oberlin  interest. 

The  first  obligation,  of  course,  is  to  join  the  association.  Alumni  at  Oberlin 
for  commencement  lost  no  time  in  signing  for  membership.  The  organization  can- 
not function  without  some  funds,  at  least.  For  one  thing  we  must  have  a secre- 
tary — a paid,  executive  secretary  who  will  be  the  active  head  of  the  association, 
our  spokesman  and  agent  in  the  furtherance  of  every  alumni  interest.  Under  the 
new  constitution  the  executive  committee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  choosing  the 
secretary.  He  ought  to  be  on  the  job  within  a short  time.  How  soon  he  begins 
rests  with  the  alumni  and  depends  on  their  promptness  in  becoming  association 
members. 

For  the  first  time  the  alumni  now  have  in  hand  the  machinery  for  making 
themselves  a real  influence  in  the  affairs  of  their  college,  for  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  Oberlin  with  real  efficiency,  for  becoming  in  fact,  as  we  have  been  in 
theory,  a part  of  the  living  Oberlin  which  extends  into  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
machinery  has  been  created,  but  will  not  operate  itself.  The  success  of  the  whole 
undertaking  rests  with  the  alumni  now  asked  to  come  into  the  organization. 
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Note  and  Comment 


It  is  thought  best  by  those  tempor- 
arily at  the  head  of  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation not  to  take  over  the  Alumni 
Magazine  for  six  months  or  a year. 
The  plan  for  taking  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  constitution  and  at  the  time 
deemed  proper  “ the  assets  ajid  busi- 
ness ” of  the  publication  will  become 
the  property  of  the  organization  and 
the  'magazine  will  become  “ the  offi- 
cial bulletin  and  publication  of  the 
association,”  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  constitution.  In  the 
meantime,  until  this  formal  transfer 
can  be  perfected,  the  editors  of  the  Al- 
umni Magazine  hope  to  make  the  maga- 
zine the  spokesman  for  the  association 
in  every  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The 
magazine  will  not  be  an  “ official  ” pub- 
lication, but  in  an  unofficial  way  it 
will  endeavor  during  the  year  to  speak 
for  the  organization  and  to  promote  its 
welfare.  At  the  start  it  is  the  only 
method  of  communication  between  the 
officers  of  the  association  and  its  mem- 
bership. The  attitude  of  the  magazine 
board  toward  the  re-organization  pro- 
gram was  in  constant  evidence  during 
the  year  now  ending.  Our  attitude  toward 
the  organization,  now  launched,  is  dic- 
tated by  a sincere  wish  to  be  helpful  to 
the  alumni  and  to  the  college. 

— o — 

“ As  soon  as  practicable  ” the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  alumni  associa- 
tion is  to  elect  an  alumni  secretary 
“ whose  entire  time  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  duties  of  the  office.”  The  commit- 
tee has  now  been  organized  and  may 
be  expected  soon  to  announce  the 
choice  of  secretary.  In  a recent  issue 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine  Joel  B.  Hay- 
den, ’09,  of  Cleveland  outlined  his  con- 
ception of  the  qualities  which  should 
be  possessed  by  this  executive  officer 
of  the  association.  It  was  a high 
standard  he  set,  but  no  reader  of  the 


article  will  believe  the  standard  too 
high.  It  remains  for  the  committee  to 
find  the  man  who  fulfills  the  require- 
ments. 

— o — 

Alumni  who  do  not  receive  all  the 
publications  from  the  college  secretary’s 
office  to  which  they  are  entitled  should 
ask  themselves  whether  they  have  fur- 
nished the  office  their  present  addresses. 
Keeping  a mailing  list  corrected  up  to 
the  minute  is  a task  requiring  constant 
attention  and  at  times  no  little  ingenu- 
ity. It  would  be  a simple  matter  if  in 
the  present  instance  each  alumnus  would 
keep  the  secretary’s  office  informed  of 
each  change  of  address.  It  would  very 
greatly  facilitate  exchange  of  business 
between  the  office  and  the  scattered 
alumni. 

— o — 

One  of  the  distinguished  Commence- 
ment guests  remarked  on  the  alumni  en- 
thusiasm manifested  on  every  occasion 
during  the  week,  contrasting  it  with  the 
more  sedate  deportment  he  had  ob- 
served at  commencements  elsewhere. 
The  comment  was  accepted  as  a compli- 
ment. This  eighty-seventh  commence- 
ment was  conspicuously  an  alumni  oc- 
casion. The  alumni  were  everywhere  in 
evidence,  everywhere  noisy  and  aggres- 
sive, everywhere  ready  to  voice  their 
pleasure  at  being  back  and  to  pledge 
their  continued  loyalty  to  Oberlin.  No 
one  could  go  through  the  events  of  the 
week  without  having  his  faith  in  the 
college  deepened  and  his  determination 
to  be  a real  alumnus  strengthened. 

— o — 

The  executive  committee  is  looking 
for  an  Oberlin  alumnus  to  assume  the 
position  of  executive  secretary  of  the 
new  alumni  association.  President  Thom- 
sen will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions 
from  readers  of  the  Magazine.  Address 
Mr.  Thomisen  at  Cleveland. 
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The  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin  College 

Constitution  Adopted — Organization  Perfected — Mark  L.  Thomsen,  98, 

Elected  President 


The  alumni  association  ot  Oberlin 
college  was  formally  launched  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Second  church  Tues- 
day morning  of  commencement  week. 
It  marked  the  culmination  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  committee  of  fifteen 
which  had  been  named  at  the  preced- 
ing commencement  to  draw  up  a form  of 
organization  and  had  been  at  work  on 
the  project  almost  continuously  through 
the  year. 

At  this  meeting  a temporary  organiza- 
tion was  perfected,  in  harmony  with 
Article  XVI  of  the  constitution.  Mark 
L.  Thomsen,  ’98,  of  Cleveland  was  elec- 
ted president.  He,  with  other  officers 
chosen,  will  serve  one  year. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  was  called 
to  order  by  George  M.  Jones,  ’94,  secre- 
tary of  the  old  general  alumni  associa- 
tion. Albert  W.  Staub,  '04,  chairman  of 
the  organization  committee  of  fifteen, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
Introducing  the  subject  of  re-organiza- 
tion, Mr.  Staub  outlined  the  purposes  be- 
hind the  undertaking  somewhat  at 
length,  and  then,  threw  the  meeting 
open  for  a general  discussion  of  the 
constitution  submitted  in  printed  form. 

It  was  decided  to  consider  the  consti- 
tution article  by  article  and  it  was 
quickly  apparent  that  the  subject  was 
one  of  very  live  interest  to  the  alumni 
present.  At  several  points  in  the  dis- 
cussion there  were  lively  differences  of 
opinion,  one  question  after  another  be- 
ing decided  by  close  votes. 

Among  the  alumni  prominent  in  the 
discussion  were  Merritt  Starr,  ’75,  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  Rev.  Clarence  A. 
Vincent,  ’84,  Maynard  M.  Metcalf,  ’89, 
C.  R.  Cross,  ’03,  George  S.  Addams,  ’90, 
C.  R.  Raymond,  ’95. 

After  three  hours  deliberation  and  de- 
bate the  constitution  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote,  practically  in  the  form 
submitted  by  the  committee.  The 
amendments  carried  do  not  involve  any 
radical  changes.  Many  of  them  were 


accepted  by  members  of  the  committee 
present  without  a protest. 

The  constitution  in  the  form  prepared 
by  the  committee  of  fifteen  was  printed 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine. The  first  marked  difference  of 
opinion  came  in  the  consideration  of 
Article  VIII.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Starr  and  by  vote  of  the  association 
Division  g.  of  Section  1 was  amended  to 
omit  the  last  sentence.  This  sentence 
had  read:  “At  least  five  (5)  of  the 
councilors  at  large  shall  be  alumnae  of 
the  college.”  It  was  held  unwise  and 
unnecessary  to  recognize  sex  distinc- 
tion. 

The  editor  of  the  Alumni  Magizine 
raised  the  point  in  connection  with  Sec- 
tion 6,  that  if,  as  proposed,  the  alumni 
secretary  were  “ to  supervise  all  publi- 
cations of  the  association  ” the  position 
of  editor-in-chief  of  the  magazine  should 
be  abolished,  because  the  “supervisor” 
would  in  reality  be  the  dictator  of  edi- 
torial policy.  An  editor  working  under 
a supervisor  would  be  merely  an  assist- 
ant editor  regardless  of  what  title 
might  be  conferred  on  him.  It  was  sug- 
gested, therefore,  either  that  the  secre- 
tary be  deprived  of  his  supervisory  au- 
thority over  the  magazine  or  that  the 
so-called  editor-in-chief  be  given  the 
title  of  managing  editor. 

This  proposal  was  sharply  challenged. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  this  portion 
of  Section.  6 be  referred  to  the  new  al- 
umni council  to  work  out  the  relation- 
ship that  should  exist  between  the  sec- 
retary and  the  editor  of  the  Magazine 
after  it  shall  have  become  the  property 
of  the  association. 

In  several  sections  the  mandatory 
character  of  the  constitution  was  elim- 
inated by  substituting  the  word  “ may  ” 
for  “ shall  ” at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Starr. 

The  second  section  of  Article  V was 
amended  by  inserting  the  word  "also" 
to  make  it  clear  that  when  one  becomes 
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a life  member  of  the  association  he  does 
not  give  up  his  active  or  associate  mem- 
bership. 

Article  XII  was  changed  in  Section  1 
to  read  that  the  finance  committee  of 
the  association  “ may  cooperate  with  the 
college  in  promoting  all  enterprises  re- 
lating to  the  securing  of  alumni  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  Oberlin  college.”  The 
rest  of  the  section  was  approved  as 
written. 

Article  XV  providing  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  was  changed 
by  eliminating  two-third  of  it.  The  new 
section  reads:  “This  constitution  may 
be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  a majority  of  the  members 
of  the  association  present.” 

The  constitution  having  been  adopted 
by  unanimous  vote  in  the  form  amended, 
the  association  proceeded  to  organize 
on  a temporary  basis  as  provided  for 
by  Article  XVI.  Chairman  Staub  ap- 
pointed the  following  nominating  com- 
mittee: Charles  A.  Kofoid,  ’90,  Mrs.  G. 
A.  Lawrence,  ’91,  L.  D.  Woodruff,  ’04, 
D.  Clifford  Jones,  ’05,  and  Mrs.  David 
C.  Nye,  ’05. 

This  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing nominations  which  were  ratified  by 
the  association: 

President,  Mark  L.  Thomsen,  ’98. 

First  vice-president,  Albert  W.  Staub, 
’04. 

Second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Harrison 
Price,  ’93. 

Recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  W. 
Martin,  ’85. 

Treasurer,  Howard  L.  Rowden,  ’04. 

Councilors-at-large : C.  R.  Cross,  ’03, 
Joel  B.  Hayden,  ’09,  Harry  J.  Haskell, 
’96,  Grove  H,  Patterson,  ’05,  Robert  E. 
Brown,  ’01,  Katherine  Wright,  ’98,  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Millikan,  ’93,  Esther  Andrews, 
’12,  Mrs.  Seabury  Mastick,  ’92,  Mary  R. 
Cochran,  ’03. 

These  officers  constitute  the  tempor- 
ary organization  of  the  association 
under  the  following  provision  of  the 
constitution : 

“ The  officers  of  the  association  and 
the  councilors-at-large  elected  at  the 
general  alumni  meeting  in  June,  1920, 
shall  constitute  the  alumni  council  until 


February  22,  1921,  at  which  time  there 
shall  be  held  the  first  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  alumni  council.” 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  meet- 
ing in  the  Second  church  many  warm 
words  of  appreciation  were  spoken  of 
the  organization  committee  and  a reso- 
lution was  adopted  thanking  its  mem- 
bers for  the  work  they  had  done  on  be- 
half of  the  alumni. 


THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERVICE. 

The  Baccalaureate  service  was  held 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  college  chapel. 
Robert  A.  Millikan,  ’91,  of  Chicago, 
member  of  the  college  board  of  trus- 
tees, presided.  The  scripture  reading 
was  by  Rev.  John  A.  Hawley,  ’95,  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  church  of 
Amherst,  Mass.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Homer  W.  Carter,  ’70,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  registrar  of  the  Congregational 
conference  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  by  Presi- 
dent King  was  on  the  subject  “ Daring 
The  Issue.”  Addressing  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class,  he  said: 

“ You  belong  to  a generation  that  will 
have  need  for  all  its  daring.  The  ele- 
ment of  risk  will  be  large.  You  are  to 
have  the  privilege  and  the  joy  of  daring 
adventure.  And  you  will  not  fall;  for 
it  was  to  the  glory  of  your  generation 
that  it  could  be  said: 

Proudly  you  gathered,  rank  on  rank 
to  war, 

As  who  had  heard  God’s  message 
from  afar; 

All  you  had  hoped  for,  all  you  had, 
you  gave 

To  save  Mankind  - — yourself  you 
scorned  to  save. 

“ I have  been  asking  you  to  forecast 
in  this  hour,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
ancient  ' Debater  concerning  life’s  mean- 
ing,’ some  of  these  situations  in  life  in 
which  you  must  dare  the  issue. 

“ They  bring  you  face  to  face  with 
yourselves,  with  others,  with  the  world, 
with  God.” 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  Rev. 
Henry  Liberty  Bates,  ’76,  professor  in 
Pacific  Grove  University,  Forest  Grove, 
Ore.,  pronounced  the  benediction. 
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America  the  Hope  of  the  World 


Address  by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard. 

The  commencement  address  was  given 
by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of 
The  Nation,  New  York,  whose  subject 
was  “ The  Hope  of  the  World.”  “ On 
this  June  morning,”  he  said,  “ America 
faces  first  of  all  the  problems  of  the 
world  even  before  it  faces  its  own,  for 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  despised  and 
derided,  will  not  be  denied.  We  are 
daily  learning  anew  that  a reformer 
spoke  truly  who  took  for  his  motto,  ‘ My 
country  is  the  world,  my  country  is  all 
mankind.’  ” 

Europe  is  in  disorder  following  the 
war.  Revolution  fills  the  air.  Death 
and  disaster  hold  sway  over  the  old 
world.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  reas- 
suring note.  No  single  shining  figure 
stands  forth  to  challenge  the  confidence 
of  mankind.  Is  civilization  collapsing? 
Can  the  relationships  of  peoples  be  re- 
adjusted so  that  peace  can  reign  again? 
Europe  appeals  to  us  as  the  only  nation 
that  can  save  her  from  destruction. 

Mr.  Villard  was  bitterly  critical  of 
President  Wilson  for  embodying  the 
League  of  Nations  covenant  in  a “ per- 
fidious ” treaty.  The  voice  of  the  presi- 
dent, he  declared,  no  longer  sways  the 
thoughts  of  the  American  people.  The 
covenant  he  finds  undemocratic  and 
dangerous  to  American  institutions. 
Reason  demands  that  the  United  States 
hold  off  until  the  compact  can  be  ration- 
alized. At  the  same  time  America 
should  aspire  to  a friendly  co-operation 
with  other  nations.  We  have  always 
responded  to  appeals  of  justice  and 
must  not  refuse  now.  The  League,  how. 
ever,  if  America  is  to  join,  must  involve 
no  political  entangling  alliances.  Its 
covenant  must  be  clear  in  terms,  that 
everyone  may  understand  exactly  what 
the  obligations  are  which  we  assume. 
The  use  of  force,  in  particular,  is  out  of 
harmony  with  our  democratic  ideals. 

No  reasoning  American,  Mr.  Villard  in- 
sisted, could  subscribe  to  a league 
which,  like  the  one  proposed  at  Wash- 
ington, is  a league  of  governments  and 


Honors  and  Degrees  Conferred 

rulers,  not  of  peoples  or  of  democra- 
cies. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  out- 
line what  might  be  called  another  kind 
of  league  of  nations  — a charter  for  the 
control  of  one  nation’s  activities  in  re- 
lation to  other  nations: 

1.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be 
no  intervention  by  force  in  another  peo- 
ple’s affairs. 

2.  There  must  be  disarmament.  The 


0?wald  Garrison  Villard 


speaker  criticized  both  the  president 
and  Herbert  Hoover  for  holding  there 
is  no  middle  ground  between  accepting 
the  proposed  league  covenant  and  arm- 
ing to  the  teeth.  Unless  present  ten- 
dencies toward  heavier  armament  shall 
cease,  the  speaker  feared  a clash  be- 
tween the  two  great  English  speaking 
powers  within  ten  years. 
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3.  We  must  establish  a genuine  in- 
ternational court.  The  machinery  al- 
ready exists  to  bring  this  about.  The 
League  of  Nations  has  broken  down  and 
the  call  is  for  assembling  the  third 
Hague  conference.  No  armies  would 
be  needed  to  enforce  the  decrees  of 
such  a tribunal  if  properly  established; 
merely  an  international  police  force.  With 
this  should  go  the  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  of  arms,  munitions  and  the 
implements  of  war  by  private  interests. 
Also,  we  must  make  steps  to  remove 
the  source  of  constant  danger  which  lies 
in  the  question  involving  justiciable 
and  non-justiciable  issues  between  na- 
tions. 

4.  There  should  be  created  an  inter- 
national parliament  to  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  people  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  trade  and  profession,  rather 
than  on  geographical  and  political  lines. 
This  is,  in  part,  an  acceptance  of  the 
soviet  idea.  The  war,  Mr.  Villard  em- 
phasized, had  proved  a knock-out  for 
the  protective  tariff.  Protection,  he 
pointed  out,  is  not  needed  for  revenue, 
as  recent  experience  amply  demon- 
strates. What  the  world  needs  now  is 
the  freest  possible  flow  of  goods.  No 
nation  should  attempt  to  meet  all  its 
own  needs. 

5.  Lasting  peace  would  be  en- 
couraged by  a pooling  of  the  world  re- 
sources in  raw  material,  since  the  race 
for  these  materials  is  one  of  the  fruit- 
ful sources  of  war. 

6.  There  should  be  insistence  on 
some  form  of  international  government 
to  take  the  place  of  the  proposed  man- 
datory system.  A mandatory  is  merely 
another  name  for  the  old  scheme  of  ex- 
ploitation. 

7.  Freedom  and  self-determination 
are  the  rights  of  every  people,  no  mat- 
ter how  backward.  This  means  the 
Philippines,  Hayti  and  Nicaragua. 

8.  We  must  perfect  our  own  do- 
mestic institutions  and  set  in  order  our 
own  household.  Unrest  is  seething  and 
the  only  remedy  we  attempt  to  apply  is 
repression.  The  two  major  political 
parties  in  America  are  the  most  react- 
ionary in  the  world,  the  conservative 


party  in  Japan  alone  excepted.  The  fu- 
ture of  America  is  indeed  dark  when  it 
is  deemed  necessary  to  pass  a law 
which  makes  it  a crime  to  quote  from 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Mr.  Villard  grew  bitter  in  his  criticism 
of  the  government  for  its  secret  police, 
for  filling  jails  with  men  guilty  of  no 
overt  act.  He  assailed  the  newspapers 
for  dishonesty,  referred  to  lynching  as 
the  shame  of  America  and  declared  that 
the  need  of  the  hour  was  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  truth.  Democracy  advances 
not  by  arms  but  by  the  power  of  moral 
forces. 

Sherman  D.  Callender,  ’95,  of  Detroit 
was  honorary  marshal  of  the  academic 
procession.  The  processional  was  to 
have  been  played  by  Professor  Frederic 
B.  Stiven  but  an  electrical  storm  a few 
moments  before  the  exercises  were  to 
begin  cut  off  the  power  and  the  chapel 
organ  was  temporarily  out  of  commis- 
sion. Rev.  Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl,  pastor 
of  the  United  church  of  Oberlin,  pro- 
nounced the  invocation.  Professor 
Friedrich  A.  Goemer  gave  a violoncello 
solo  and  the  commencement  chorus 
later  in  the  program,  after  the  electrical 
power  had  returned,  rendered  the 
“ Lord,  our  Creator  ” chorus  from  the 
“ Elijah.” 

Three  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred : 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
given  to  Albert  Emile  LeRoy,  ’01,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Amanzimtoti  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  of  Adams,  Natal, 
South  Africa. 

Introducing  Mr.  LeRoy,  Dean  Cole 
said: 

Of  those  whom  it  is  our  high 
privilege  to  honor  today  for  their 
achievements  in  the  larger  world 
beyond  the  college  doors,  I present 
to  you  first,  for  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  one  whose  signifi- 
cant and  highly  successful  work 
has  been  that  of  an  educational  mis- 
sionary in  South  Africa.  In  that 
far-off  land  and  at  that  strategically 
important  task  he  has  labored  to 
such  good  effect  these  past  years  as 
to  become  generally  recognized  as 
an  outstanding  figure  among  educa- 
tors in  the  mission  field,  and  he  has 
made  his  institution,  under  the  joint 
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support  of  the  American  Board  and 
the  British  government,  a veritable 
“ Tuskeegee  of  South  Africa.” 

The  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  was 
conferred  on  William  James  Hutchins, 
professor  of  homiletics  in  Oberlin,  who 
recently  resigned  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  Berea  college,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Hutchins  was  introduced  by  Dean 
Cole  in  these  words: 

It  is  a great  pleasure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  present  to  you  our  colleague 
of  the  last  thirteen  years,  as  he 
goes  from  among  us,  in  reluctant 
answer  to  a Macedonian  call,  to  be- 
come the  president  of  a sister  insti- 
tution. Student  in  Oberlin  of  Arts 
and  Theology,  graduate  of  Yale  and 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  suc- 
cessful pastor  of  a great  metropoli- 
tan church.  Inspiring  teacher  of 
Homiletics  and  of  Bible,  earnest  stu- 
dent and  brilliant  interpreter  of 
world-wide  missions,  helpful  writer 
on  preaching,  on  morals,  and  on  the 
religious  experience  of  Israel,  rare 
friend  and  trusted  counselor  of 
youth,  admired  and  well  loved  col- 
league, he  richly  merits  the  honor 
we  pay  him  today. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  was 
conferred  on  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves, 
professor  of  the  history  of  education 
and  dean  of  the  school  of  education,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Characterizing  Dr.  Graves,  Dean  Cole 
introduced  him  as  follows: 

It  is  always  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate, Mr.  President,  for  the  College 
to  honor  those  whose  achievements 
and  influence  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion have  been  notably  far-reaching 
and  stimulating.  It  is  especially 
fitting,  in  these  days  of  steadily 
mounting  appreciation  of  the  vital 
importance  of  public  education  and 
of  swift  changes  in  the  currents  of 
educational  thought,  to  hold  in  high 
esteem  the  historian  of  education, 
whose  accurate,  lucid,  graphic  page 
at  once  portrays  the  course  of  ages 
past  and  sheds  a guiding  light  upon 
the  ways  of  future  years.  And  even 
more,  when  the  historian  joins  to 
his  skill  and  industry  as  a writer 
the  gifts  of  a singularly  able 
teacher  and  of  an  extraordinarily 
capable  executive,  we  shall  do  well 


to  recognize  with  highest  honors  the 
worth  of  his  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  civilization.  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  a man  who  is  the 
author  of  standard,  widely  used  and 
approved  books  upon  the  history  of 
education  and  of  many  articles 
upon  various  problems  in  that  field, 
and  who,  as  president  in  succession 
of  the  University  of  Wyoming  and 
the  University  of  Washington,  as 
professor  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  the  universities  of  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  most 
of  all  in  his  present  highly  respons- 
ible post,  has  by  his  sterling  quali- 
ties as  scholar,  teacher,  and  man, 
most  admirably  furthered  the  cause 
of  education  and  heightened  the  es- 
teem in  which  it  is  held. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Tenney  of  Lakewood,  O., 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 


CHAUNCEY  N.  POND,  ’64 

Rev.  Chauncey  Northrup  Pond,  aged 
79  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Oberlin 
June  12.  The  death  was  due  to  old  age. 
Mr.  Pond  was  born  in  Medina  county 
and  came  to  Oberlin  with  the  mother 
and  half-brother,  Chester  Bowen,  on  the 
death  of  his  step-father,  Caleb  Bowen, 
in  1858.  After  graduating  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  '65,  he  served 
four  years  as  pastor  of  the  Medina  Con- 
gregational church:  after  pastorates  in 
Berea  and  Wauseon,  he  returned  to 
Oberlin.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
secretary  of  Sunday  School  and  welfare 
organizations.  Even  in  the  decline  of 
old  age  he  has  been  continuously  active 
and  he  has  been  a well  known  figure  in 
the  life  of  the  village.  Mr.  Pond  was 
always  interested  in  the  affairs  of  town 
and  college  and  manifested  an  invinc- 
ible kindliness  and  good  humor. 

Miss  Harriet  P.  Perkins  became  his 
wife  in  1864.  He  is  survived  by  Mrs. 
Pond.  A daughter,  Jennie  E.  Pond-At- 
water,  ’88,  perished  in  the  Boxer  upris- 
ing in  ’96.  The  one  living  '•hild  is 
Percy  M.  Pond,  ’92. 
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Clayton  K.  Fauver,  '97,  Elected  College  Trustee 

Trustees  Fill  Vacancy  and  Discuss  Financial  Problem 


Clayton  King  Fauver,  ’97,  was  elected 
to  the  Oberlin  college  board  of  trustees 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Nathan  C.  Kingsbury,  at  the  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  board  June  14. 
Mr.  Fauver  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  of  his  generation  in  the  college,  a 
leader  in  every  branch  of  student  activ- 
ity, a star  in  more  than  one  field  of  ath- 
letics, and  his  selection  is  sure  to  be 
popular  among  the  alumni.  He  Is  a 
lawyer  of  New  York. 

The  trustees  were  confronted  with  a 
serious  financial  situation,  necessitating 
a merciless  pruning  of  estimates  that 
had  been  prepared  for  the  coming  year. 
The  situation  comes  about  as  a result  of 
the  decision  of  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America  to  postpone  increasing  its 
dividend  rate.  The  increase  will  not 
now  be  put  into  effect  before  January, 
1921,  a year  later  than  the  date  first  pro- 
posed. The  result  of  this  change  of  plan 
is  a loss  to  the  budget  of  $30,400  for 
1919-20  and  $22,300  for  1920-21.  It  be- 
comes necessary,  therefore,  to  provide 
for  a deficit  amounting  to  the  difference 
between  the  sum  of  these  two  items, 
$53,200,  and  an  expected  surplus  of 
$2,472.  The  budget  as  approved  by  the 
trustees  calls  for  a total  expenditure  of 
$711,000,  of  which  amount  $23,000  will 
need  to  be  raised  by  gifts  from  alumni 
and  other  friends  of  the  college. 

Changes  in  the  teaching  and  official 
staffs  for  1920-21  recommended  by  the 
general  council  and  approved  by  the 
trustees  are  as  follows: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Retirements : Frederick  Anderegg,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  after  thirty-three 
years  of  service. 

Miss  Delphine  Hanna,  director  of  the 
women’s  gymnasium,  professor  of  phys- 
ical education,  after  thirty-five  years. 

Miss  Frances  Juliette  Hosford,  acting 
dean  of  college  women,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  after  thirty-two  years. 

Entering  on  work  after  leave  of  ab- 
sence: Frederick  Orville  Grover,  pro- 

fessor of  botany,  after  two  years’  ab- 


sence, one  for  study  and  travel  and  one 
on  account  of  health. 

Miss  Florence  Mary  Fitch,  professor 
of  Biblical  literature,  dean  of  college 
women,  after  a year  and  a half’s  ab- 
sence on  account  of  health. 

Charles  Winfred  Savage,  professor  of 
physical  education,  director  of  athletics, 
after  a year  and  a half  absence,  one  for 
travel  and  study  and  six  months  on 
special  service. 

Philip  Darrel  Sherman,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English,  after  one  year’s  ab- 
sence for  travel  and  study. 

Change  of  title:  Edwin  Lathrop  Baker, 
assistant  professor  of  French,  to  be  as- 
sistant professor  of  Romance  languages. 

Leaves  of  absence:  Charles  Beebe  Mar- 
tin, professor  of  Greek  literature  and 
Greek  archaeology,  for  one  year. 

Charles  Henry  Adams  Wager,  pro- 
fessor of  English,  for  one  year. 

George  David  Hubbard,  professor  of 
geology  and  geography,  for  one  year. 

Charles  Gardner  Rogers,  professor  of 
comparative  physiology  in  the  depart- 
ment of  zoology,  for  the  second  semester. 

Davis  Edwards,  assistant  professor  of 
public  speaking  in  the  department  of 
English,  for  the  second  semester. 

Resignations  and  end,  of  terms  of  serv- 
ice: Miss  Florence  Mary  Fitch,  professor 
of  Biblical  literature,  dean  of  college 
women,  resigns  as  dean  after  sixteen 
years  of  service,  but  will  continue  in  her 
professorship. 

Harry  Clark,  associate  professor  of 
physics,  after  one  year. 

Jacob  Speelman,  assistant  professor  of 
physical  education,  after  three  years. 

Glenn  Seymour  Skinner,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  after  one  year. 

Miss  Nessie  Lucile  Hobbs,  instructor 
in  physical  education,  after  two  years. 

Mrs.  Edith  Putnam  Horner,  instructor 
in  French,  after  two  years. 

Mrs.  Antoinette  Beard  Harroun,  in- 
structor in  Latin,  after  twelve  years  of 
service  in  academy  and  college. 

Miss  Ollie  Eldora  Ragon,  instructor  in 
fine  arts,  after  two  years. 
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Miss  Edna  Helen  Shaver,  assistant  in 
chemistry,  after  two  years. 

Miss  Gladys  Irene  Champney,  assistant 
in  fine  arts,  after  one  year. 

Norman  Hill  Wright,  assistant  in 
chemistry,  after  one  year. 

Herbert  Parker  Lansdale,  Jr.,  assist- 
ant in  psychology,  after  one  year. 

Miss  Mabel  Eleanor  Bronson,  clerk  and 
stenographer  in  the  office  of  the  regis- 
trar, after  two  years. 

Miss  Ruth  Martha  McFall,  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  bureau  of  appointments,  af- 
ter five  years. 

Promotions:  William  DeWeese  Cairns, 
associate  professor  of  mathematics,  to  be 
professor  of  mathematics;  permanent 
appointment. 

Russell  Parsons  Jameson,  associate 
professor  of  Romance  languages,  to  be 
professor  of  Romance  languages;  per- 
nent  appointment  and  head  of  depart- 
ment for  two  years. 

Miss  Helen  Finney  Cochran,  associate 
professor  of  physical  education,  to  be 
professor  of  hygiene  and  physical  educa- 
tion; director  of  women’s  gymnasium; 
permanent. 

Carl  Conrad  Wernle  Nicol,  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  and  philosophy, 
dean  of  college  men,  to  be  associate  pro- 
fessor and  dean;  permanent. 

Arthur  Irving  Taft,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English;  permanent. 

Howard  Tall  Preston,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics;  permanent. 

Edwin  Lathrop  Baker,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Romance  languages;  perma- 
nent. 

Jesse  Floyd  Mack,  assistant  professor 
of  English;  permanent. 

Robert  Stanley  McEwen,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  zoology;  permanent. 

Warren  Edward  Stellar,  instructor  in 
physical  education  for  one  year.  Has 
been  graduate  assistant  in  physical  ed- 
ucation since  February. 

Reappointments:  Thomas  Nelson  Met- 
calf, associate  professor  of  physical  ed- 
ucation. two  years. 

Miss  Hazel  Kyrk.  assistant  professor 
of  economics,  one  year. 

Louis  Finley  Keller,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education,  two  years. 


Davis  Edwards,  assistant  professor  of 
public  speaking  in  the  department  of 
English. 

Miss  Edna  Louise  Brownback,  in- 
structor in  English,  one  year. 

Miss  Cora  Letitia  Swift,  instructor  in 
French,  one  year. 

Miss  Grace  Bruner  Daviess,  instructor 
in  physical  education,  one  year.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  prudential  committee 
in  January. 

Miss  Bertha  Evangeline  Bails,  assist- 
ant in  botany,  one  year,  part  work. 

Miss  Dorothy  Adelaide  Bourn,  secre- 
tary to  the  dean  of  college  women,  one 
year. 

New  appointments:  Edward  Hill  Cox, 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  for  two 
years.  Mr.  Cox  returns  to  the  position 
he  held  in  1917-18.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing his  departure  he  was  on  leave  of 
absence  for  war  service,  and.  for  the 
present  year  has  been  engaged  in  grad- 
uate study  at  Harvard. 

Ernest  Rice  Smith,  acting  assistant 
professor  of  geology,  for  one  year.  Mr. 
Smith  is-  of  the  class  of  ’12.  Since  grad- 
uation he  has  been  a graduate  student 
at  Cornell  and  instructor  at  Michigan. 
He  will  have  charge  of  Professor  Hub- 
bard’s work  during  the  latter’s  year  of 
absence  on  leave. 

Otto  Koppius,  assistant  professor  of 
physics,  for  two  years.  Mr.  Koppius  is 
now  physics  instructor  at  Chicago.  He 
is  a native  of  Germany,  born  in  1881. 
He  came  to  America  in  1906  and  was 
naturalized  in  1912.  After  graduating 
from  a junior  college  in  Alabama  in 
1909  and  teaching  there  for  two  years 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  he  graduated  in  1913.  He  has 
been  a fellow  in  physics  there  for  a 
year,  instructor  in  the  University 
high  school  for  a year  and  a third, 
assistant  in  the  university  for  a year, 
and  an  instructor  there  for  a year  and 
two-thirds  and  for  several  summer 
sessions.  His  nomination  to  the  Obor- 
lin  position  came  through  Professor 
Millikan. 

Miss  Grace  Springer,  assistant  in 
zoology,  for  one  year. 
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Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

Leave  of  absence:  Edward  Increase 
Bosworth,  senior  dean,  professor  of  New 
Testament  language  and  literature,  for 
the  first  semester. 

Resignation:  William  James  Hutch- 

ins, professor  of  homiletics,  to  become 
president  of  Berea  college,  Kentucky,  af- 
ter thirteen  years  of  service. 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

Leaves  of  absence:  William  Jasper 

Horner,  professor  of  singing,  for  one 
year. 

Frederick  August  Goerner,  professor 
of  violoncello  and  ensemble,  for  the  first 
semester. 

Resignation  and  end  of  terms  of  scrv- 
ive:  John  Edgar  Snyder,  instructor  in 

organ  and  theory,  after  four  years  of 
service. 

Miss  Lelah  Enid  Harris,  instructor  in 
the  children’s  department,  after  three 
years. 

Miss  Dora  Jean  Demuth,  instructor  in 
pianoforte,  after  one  year. 

Miss  Joyce  Hazel  Hetley,  instructor  In 
theory,  after  one  year. 

Entering  on  work  after  leave  of  ab- 
sence: Arthur  Edward  Heacox,  profes- 

sor of  theory,  after  one  year  of  study  and 
travel. 

Charles  King  Barry,  professor  of 
pianoforte,  after  one  year’s  absence  on 
account  of  health. 

Walter  Henry  Frederick,  assistant 
professor  of  wind  instruments,  one  year. 

Donald  Morrison,  instructor  in  violin, 
one  year. 

Miss  Gladys  Ferry  Moore,  instructor 
in  ear  training,  one  year. 

Mrs.  Florence  Hall  Clague,  instructor 
in  pianoforte,  one  year,  part  work. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Schoeffel  Morrison,  in- 
structor in  the  children’s  department, 
one  year. 

Harold  David  Smith,  instructor  in 
theory  and  organ,  one  year. 

New  appointments:  Miss  Margaret 

Holmes  Whipple,  instructor  in  piano- 
forte and  in  the  normal  course,  one 
year. 

Paul  Egbert  Grosh,  instructor  in  or- 
gan, one  year. 


Miss  Anna  Kesiah  Billington,  teacher 
in  ear  training,  one  year,  part  work. 

Reappointments:  Mrs.  Mary  Winstead 
Benneti,  assistant  professor  of  piano- 
forte, one  year. 


THE  PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY. 

President  King  presided  at  the  Pil- 
grim tercentenary  service  Sunday  eve- 
ning of  Commencement  week.  The  ad- 
dress, “The  World  Responsibility  of 
English-Speaking  Peoples,”  was  deliv- 
ered by  Rev.  Joseph  Fort  Newton  of 
New  York.  The  invocation  was  by  Rev. 
Quincy  Lamartine  Dowd,  ’75,  of  Lom- 
bard, 111.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
John  Milton  Metcalf,  ’85,  vocational  ad- 
viser, Federal  board  for  vocational  edu- 
cation at  Washington.  The  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Clarence  A. 
Vincent,  ’84,  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Winter  Park,  Fla.  A 
vocal  solo  was  rendered  by  Marguerite 
Mary  McDonald  of  New  York,  former 
student  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory. 


CUP  AND  BANNER. 

Two  competitions  among  the  reunion 
classes  attracted  much  attention  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday. 

The  silk  banner  awarded  each  year  to 
the  class  which  makes  the  best  appear- 
ance in  the  Tuesday  night  parade  went 
this  year  to  ’98.  Honorable  mention 
was  given  to  ’10  and  ’21. 

The  cup  awarded  this  year  for  the 
first  time  to  the  class  having  present  at 
commencement  the  largest  percentage 
of  its  living  membership  went  to  '70, 
which  had  61  per  cent  of  its  members 
ship  at  the  reunion.  The  runner-up 
was  ’85  with  48  per  cent  present.  The 
next  was  ’95. 


Western  Reserve  University  within 
the  year  will  begin  a campaign  for  $20,- 
000  000  needed  to  carry  out  plans  al- 
ready tentatively  agreed  upon  for  the 
development  of  the  institution,  Presi- 
dent Thwing  announced  during  Com- 
mencement week. 
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Howard  Strong,  '02,  Commercial  Secretary 

By  David  C.  Adie 


In  writing  of  a contemporary  we  may 
follow  one  of  two  courses:  we  may  spend 
time  tracing  his  ancestry,  his  peculiar- 
ities and  foibles,  his  personality  and 
character,  or  we  may  attempt  to  inter- 
pret the  man  through  the  expression  of 
his  philosophy  as  reflected  in  his  work. 
The  latter  course  is  chosen  as  the  me- 
dium for  sketching  the  story  of  How- 
ard Strong,  ’02,  secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
This  course  is  adopted  because  every 
man  who  now  studies  in  Oberlin  will 
have  to  face  the  same  questions  and  ac- 
cept the  same  challenge.  It  may  not 
be  as  a secretary  of  a chamber  of  com- 
merce that  the  challenge  will  face  us, 
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Howard  Strong 

but  we  must  all  labor  in  the  community 
and  necessarily  play  our  part  in  mould- 
ing the  thoughts  of  our  fellows,  of  shap- 
ing the  character  of  the  town  in  whicn 
we  labor  or  in  aiding  or  retarding  the 
progress  of  community  betterment.  How- 
ard Strong  has  chosen  to  act  as  a secre- 
tary, not  as  an  organization  rubber 


stamp — he  is  mobilizing  men  that  their 
combined  strength  may  be  directed  to 
the  upbuilding  of  civic  righteousness. 

The  work  and  achievements  of  the 
secretary  of  a modern  chamber  of  com- 
merce must  be  told  by  outlining  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  organization  with 
which  he  is  connected  and  by  indicating 
in  some  manner  the  philosophy  which 
guides  and  controls  his  working  princi- 
ples. The  first  law  governing  a secre- 
tary is  that  which  necessitates  the  elim- 
ination of  the  personal  in  favor  of  the 
organization.  When  an  executive  is 
given  to  the  doing  of  things  himself 
rather  than  inspiring  and  encouraging 
the  actions  of  his  associates,  he  is  fail- 
ing at  the  very  outset.  The  achieve- 
ments, then,  are  only  those  of  the  sec- 
retary, insofar  as  he  is  able  by  the  power 
of  his  personality  and  his  enthusiasm 
to  arouse  in  the  members  of  the  organi- 
zation the  desire  to  serve  society.  The 
story  of  the  man  is  found  in  the  story 
of  the  organization.  The  spirit  of  the 
town,  its  ideals,  aspirations  and  endeav- 
ors may  very  often  be  the  reflection  of 
the  qualities  and  personalities  of  the 
man  who  sits  as  the  executive,  in  the 
shadow  as  it  were  of  the  community  or- 
ganization which  provides  an  outlet  to 
the  citizens  for  service  in  a common 
cause. 

After  all,  this  is  as  it  should  he.  It 
isn’t  of  any  great  account  that  Howard 
Strong  was  born  in  Sandusky,  nor 
do  we  need  to  inquire  whether  he  was 
born  on  Friday,  the  13th,  or  Thursday, 
the  7th — these  preliminaries  had  to  be. 
What  does  matter  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  spent  his  energies  and 
the  motive  which  has  actuated  his  days 
among  his  fellows. 

The  institutions  of  our  age  have  be- 
come battlegrounds.  A new  spirit  is 
struggling  for  expression.  Men  are  no 
longer  content  to  be  the  slaves  of  the 
counting  house,  but  must  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  in  terms  of  service 
their  indebtedness  to  the  community. 
Twenty  years  ago,  chambers  of  com- 
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merce  were  primarily  interested  in 
building  into  their  communities  factor- 
ies and  warehouses.  The  rules  of  the 
game  were  not  clearly  defined  and  the 
individual  who  could  extract  from  the 
resources  of  the  town  the  greatest 
amount  of  wealth  was  allowed  to  exact 
his  privileges  without  being  reminded 
of  his  responsibilities.  The  town  was 
the  place  where  Trade  dwelt  clad  in  pur- 
ple and  gold.  It  would  have  been  use- 
less to  ask  the  business  man  about  the 
•town  as  we  conceive  it  today.  It  was 
not  his  business  to  go  beneath  the  sur- 
face nor  to  inquire  too  diligently  as  to 
where  and  how  the  citizenry  lived. 

The  chamber  of  commerce,  or  as  it 
was  then  more  properly  termed,  the 
board  of  trade,  was  interested  princi- 
pally in  the  business,  of  helping  its  mem- 
bers to  make  money.  In  many  cases  it 
exists  for  a similar  purpose  today,  but 
another  tendency  may  be  observed  by 
those  who  will  take  the  time  to  study 
the  programs  of  these  institutions.  That 
there  is  a change  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a few  of  the  executives  who  are  direct- 
ing the  affairs  of  these  organizations 
have  seen  a vision  that  will  not  be  gain- 
said. The  old  board  of  trade-ition  is 
passing  and  the  conservatory  of  citizen- 
ship is  taking  its  place.  The  money  mo- 
tive has  lost  some  of  its  power  and  the 
dynamic  of  civic  and  social  justice  is 
driving  the  modern  chamber  of  com- 
merce into  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  A 
few  men  possessed  of  a vision  and  act- 
uated by  a belief  in  idealism,  have 
crossed  the  border  line  of  these  “law 
unto  themselves”  communities,  have 
thrown  down  the  gage  of  battle  and 
dared  to  tell  men  that  wealth,  position 
and  power  must  bring  responsibility 
and  that  men  owe  it  to  their  town  to 
serve  in  the  army  of  those  who  would 
emphasize  being  rather  than  having. 

As  already  suggested,  this  new  move- 
ment in  the  chamber  of  commerce  field 
is  largely  a reflection  of  men.  It  is  in- 
teresting then  to  realize  that  Oberlin  has 
given  in  no  small  measure.  Howard 
Strong  has  been  a power  among  the 
group  of  pioneers  who  have  blazed  the 
trail  from  the  old  to  the  new.  When 
he  graduated  from  Oberlin,  it  was  to 


serve  his  fellows  as  an  assistant  secre- 
tary in  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. It  is  Howard  Strong’s  boast  that 
he  graduated  from  college  to  become 
the  handy  man  in  a paint  shop  in  Cleve- 
land. Presumably,  this  was  merely  an- 
other of  those  adventures  in  gaining  lo- 
cal color  because  it  was  but  a few  weeks 
later  that  his  life  work  opened  for  him. 
Not  unwisely  do  men  speak  of  the 
“Cleveland  Spirit.”  To  the  observant 
visitor,  the  evidence  is  undeniable  and 
no  small  part  in  the  creation  of  this 
spirit  has  been  played  by  the  local 
chamber. 

After  ten  years  in  Cleveland,  Howard 
Strong  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Asso- 
ciation, a newly  organized  community 
body,  just  in  the  making.  When  he  re- 
signed, about  seven  years  later,  the 
membership  had  grown  to  5,500  and  the 
organization  was  known  throughout  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  country 
as  one  of  the  most  democratic  as  well 
as  the  most  highly  efficient.  But  it 
is  not  in  numbers  nor  even  in  general 
terms  of  efficiency  that  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  today  is  to  be  judged.  True, 
these  are  worthwhile  achievements,  but 
if  that  were  the  standard  by  which  a 
man’s  work  is  to  be  tested,  the  story 
would  be  that  of  organization  rather 
than  service.  We  must  ask — what  phi- 
losophy did  the  man  express  and  to 
what  extent  did  he  succeed  in  meeting 
the  trials  of  the  road? 

Happy  is  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
secretaryship  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce with  a definite  idea  and  determin- 
ation to  develop  in  the  town  its  own 
best  personality  and  who  leaves  behind 
him  a measure  of  attainment  toward 
that  ideal. 

The  business  men  in  every  American 
town  today  are  being  mirrored  in  their 
chambers  of  commerce.  An  unintelli- 
gent chamber  of  commerce  is  a menace 
to  the  town  in  which  it  exists.  Only 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  cham- 
ber of  commerce  work  realize  how  great 
are  the  opportunities  and  pitfalls  pre 
sented.  Either  these  organizations  are 
to  become  community  agencies  serving 
the  public  weal  and  scorning  to  be  the 
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tool  of  a special  group  or  they  will  cease 
to  exist,  and  rightly  so.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  two  danger  zones.  It  may 
be  that  a chamber  is  all  for  commerce 
or  all  for  civics.  In  either  event  it  will 
fail.  The  economic  basis  of  the  town 
cannot  be  neglected.  Nor  can  the  secre- 
tary afford  merely  to  dream  dreams.  The 
vision  itself  is  not  enough.  When  the 
Jews  were  building  their  temple  it  is 
said  that  " at  the  top  of  the  pillar  was 
the  lily  work”,  and  the  secretary  who 
thinks  only  of  the  lily  work  and  forgets 
to  build  the  pillar  is  equally  as  foolish 
as  he  who,  having  built  the  pillar,  scorns 
the  lily  work.  The  combination  must 
be  carefully  worked  out  and  the  modern 
secretary  must  realize  that  towns  are 
made  for  men. 

Munson  Havens  says:  ‘‘It  requires  no 
training  whatever  to  fail  as  a secretary.” 
It  is  so.  This  profession  is  calling  for 
men  of  decision,  precision  and  incision. 
The  man  who  dreams  of  success  in  this 
field  must  spend  long  hours  in  learning 
men,  motives  and  methods.  The  busi- 
ness of  a community  secretary  is  to  un- 
derstand how  to  develop  the  town  on  its 
industrial  side  without  jeopardizing  the 
civic;  to  serve  the  cause  of  industry  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  human  beings;  to 
facilitate  good  government  but  not  class 
government — in  other  words,  to  embody 
the  spirit  of  his  day  and  age  and  yet  act 
as  a guide  and  counsellor  of  men  in  the 
age  which  is  on  the  way  to  being. 
Withal  he  must  be  a man  who  is  con- 
tent to  inspire  others  and  yet  remain  in 
the  background.  He  must  labor  not  as 
a dictator  but  as  a counsellor.  It  is  his 
business  to  give  men  enthusiasm  as  well 
as  the  knowledge  of  how  the  work  must 
be  done;  to  lead  them  to  a higher  con- 
ception of  their  responsibility  as  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  help  them  express  that 
responsibility  in  terms  of  community 
service. 

The  term  citizen  is  capable  of  great 
interpretation.  It  usually  means  just  what 
you  are;  it  ought  also  to  mean  whaL 
you  may  become.  No  mjan  is  truly  a 
citizen  who  places  himself  above  his  fel- 
lows, and  no  man  is  worthy  of  citizen- 
ship who  is  unwilling  to  assume  its  du- 
ties as  well  as  its  privileges.  If  this  be 
true,  then  Howard  Strong  is  correct 


when  he  affirms  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  make 
citizens.  Anything  less  than  that  is  un- 
worthy, anything  more  is  impossible. 
If  you  will  judge  the  man  by  this  idea, 
you  will  apprehend  his  worth,  and  some 
measure  of  his  accomplishment.  It  was 
in  recognition  of  his  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  philosophy  that  Howard 
Strong  was  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Commercial  Organ- 
ization Secretaries. 

In  Cleveland,  the  work  was  that  of  an 
apprentice  hand.  One  may  justly  credit 
him  with  a large  share  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Cleveland  federation  idea — 
an  idea  which  grew  into  that  of  the  com- 
munity chest  and  which  has  been  in  op- 
eration in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  development  of  a civic 
program  affecting  the  intimate  life  of 
Cleveland’s  citizens  he  gained  the  exped- 
ience that  was  later  to  distinguish  him 
as  a community  builder. 

It  was  in  Minneapolis,  however,  that 
the  work  of  the  full-fledged  artisan  was 
undertaken.  Viewing  this  organization, 
one  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  as  a 
result  of  its  activities,  the  town  has 
builded  on  solid  rock.  Possibly  no  town 
in  the  country  better  exemplifies  the 
spirit  of  civic  cooperation  than  Minne- 
apolis. Industry  is  being  built  up  and 
the  basis  of  operation  is  widening;  civic 
affairs  are  in  bloom  and  the  amenities 
of  life  are  not  forgotten.  Here  is  an 
organization  open  to  the  humblest  citi- 
zen; here  men  have  been  jogged  out  of 
their  habits  of  use  and  want  and  called 
upon  to  forget  their  own  personal  af- 
fairs in  the  service  of  the  town. 

It  is  not  maintained,  of  course,  that 
Howard  Strong  accomplished  all  this — 
it  was  done  by  many  men  in  common 
service — but  we  must  appreciate  the 
large  part  he  played  in  directing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  organization,  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  idealism  which  burned 
in  this  executive,  helped  light  a fire  in 
many  an  empty  hearth  in  the  lives  of 
Minneapolitans.  To  have  definitely  as- 
sisted men  to  believe  and  serve  as  these 
men  do,  is  to  admit  that  Howard  Strong 
has  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  and 
value  of  his  philosophy  as  expressed  in 
the  work  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Literary  Societies  and  Housing 

Problems  Discussed  at  Men’s  Banquet  Monday  Night 


The  passing  of  the  men’s  literary  so- 
cieties and  the  housing  problem  for  un- 
dergraduate men  were  the  topics  chiefly 
discussed  at  the  men’s  banquet  in  the 
Men's  building  Monday  evening  of  com- 
mencement week.  This  gathering  took 
the  place  of  the  former  literary  society 
reunions,  was  well  attended  by  alumni 
and  promised  to  develop  an  interest  in 
two  important  Oberlin  questions. 

Alumni  out  of  touch  with  college 
events  find  it  rather  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  literary  societies,  which 
were  so  thriving  an  institution  twenty 
years  ago,  should  have  lost  their  hold 
on  present  student  generations  and 
been  permitted  to  die.  Not  much  en- 
couragement was  forthcoming  that  the 
societies  could  be  revived,  although  the 
general  alumni  feeling  was  one  of  re- 
gret over  the  fact.  It  was  felt  that  to 
try  to  maintain  the  societies  by  manu- 
facturing sentiment  in  their  favor  would 
be  sure  to  prove  a disappointing  failure; 
that  about  the  only  attitude  to  assume 
was  that  the  societies  had  served  their 
purpose  and  might  as  well  be  forgotten. 

In  the  place  of  the  the  old  literary 
societies  it  was  suggested  that  literary 
groups  might  be  organized,  each  de- 
voted to  some  particular  line  of  study 
and  presentation.  Thus,  there  might 
be  a biological1  group,  a sociological 
group,  etc.,  in  which  relatively  slight  at- 
tention would  be  paid  to  parliamentary 
drill  but  much  emphasis  put  on  the  par- 
ticular line  of  thought  pursued.  This, 
it  was  suggested,  might  prove  an 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  can 
be  done  for  the  societies. 

The  housing  problem  was  discussed 
briefly  in  the  last  number  of  the  Al- 
umni Magazine.  Monday  night’s  meet- 
ing showed  much  interest  in  it  on  the 
part  of  the  alumni  present.  It  has  be- 
come a serious  situation  which  must 
he  taken1  up  in  earnest  during  the  com- 
ing college  year.  Housing  conditions 
as  they  now  exist  are  not  conducive  to 
best  results  either  in  health  or  schol- 


astic achievement  on  the  part  of  col- 
lege men. 

Among  the  visiting  alumni  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  were  H.  H.  John- 
son, ’85,  George  S.  Addams,  ’90,  Glenn 
Plumb,  '91,  and  Mark  Thomsen,  ’98. 


THE  AJLUMNI  DINNER. 


The  alumni  dinner  was  served  to  the 
larger  group  of  alumni  in  Warner  gym- 
nasium as  in  other  years.  A smaller 
group  went  to  the  Men’s  building.  The 
division  was  made  necessary  by  the 
large  attendance. 

President  King  presided  at  the  gym- 
nasium. In  opening  the  after-dinner 
program  he  particularly  thanked  the  al- 
umni for  putting  through  the  re-organi- 
zation program  and  for  adopting  that 
morning  the  new  constitution.  He  saw 
in  it  an  omen  for  deepening  co.opera- 
tive  spirit  between  college  and  grad- 
uates. 

Dean  Graves,  who  had  just  received 
an  honorary  degree,  addressed  his  “ fel- 
low alumni  ” and  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  the  new  associations  that  had  been 
afforded  him. 

Mark  L.  Thomsen,  ’98,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  alumni  association,  out- 
lined some  of  the  things  he  hoped  for 
from  the  organization. 

Austin  P.  Burwell,  ’70,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  spoke  as  representative  of  the 
class  which  had  just  been  awarded  the 
cup  for  having  present  at  commence- 
ment the  largest  percentage  of  its  liv- 
ing members. 

H.  H.  Johnson,  ’85,  of  Cleveland  spoke 
in  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  Anderegg  of  his  class 
who  at  this  commencement  was  retired 
as  professor  emeritus. 

Chester  S.  Bucher,  TO,  spoke  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  decade  class  and 
called  attention  to  the  opportunity  for 
service  to  alma  mater  that  lay  in  the 
new  alumni  association. 

William  J.  Hutchins,  soon  to  leave  for 
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the  presidency  of  Berea  college,  warmly 
seconded  Mr.  Johnson’s  tribute  to  Pro- 
fessor Anderegg  and  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  the  severing  of  ties  at  Oberlin. 

C.  R.  Raymond,  ’95,  of  Berea,  Ky., 
paid  a tribute  to  the  Oberlin  men  and 
women  who  have  helped  to  make  the 
Kentucky  Institution. 

The  last  speaker  at  the  gymnasium 
was  Mr.  Villard,  commencement  orator 
of  the  morning.  He  had  recently  come 
from  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion at  Chicago  and  remarked  on  the 
“ fetid  ” atmosphere  of  that  gathering 
and  the  discouragement  it  held  out  for 
lovers  of  progress  in  the  United  States. 

CONSERVATORY  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  class  of  1920  of  the  conservatory 
of  music  numbers  27,  the  largest  ever 
graduated.  The  program,  which  fol- 
lows, was  divided  into  three  parts  and 
given  on  the  evenings  of  June  9,  11 
and  14. 

Part  One 

Fugue  in  D major  for  organ  (Bach), 
Mr.  Clark. 

Quartet  in  E flat  major  for  piano  and 
strings;  allegro  non  troppo,  (Rhein- 
berger),  Miss  Huber,  Miss  Watt,  Mr. 
Koessler,  Mr.  Goerner. 

Serenade  d’Arlequin;  Tristesse  de  Col- 
ombine;  Prelude,  from  Carnaval 
Mignon  (Schutt),  Miss  Horn. 

Romance  from  Fourth  Symphony  for 
organ  (Vierne),  Miss  Leight. 

Trio  in  D minor  for  piano,  violin  and 
’cello;  Molto  allegro  ed  agitato  (Men- 
delssohn), Miss  Forman,  Mr.  Koess- 
ler, Mr.  Goerner. 

Allegro  moderato  e serioso,  from  Sonata 
No.  1,  for  organ  (Mendelssohn),  Miss 
Bryant. 

Fantaisie  for  piano  and  ’cello  (Schutt), 
Miss  Bodman,  Mr.  Goerner. 

Fantasie  (Saint-Saens) ; The  Fountain 
(Zabei)  for  harp,  Mr.  Randall. 

Trio  in  C minor  for  piano,  violin  and 
'cello;  Allegro  (Brahms),  Miss  Gill- 
ard. 

Concerto  in  B flat  minor  for  piano  and 
orchestra;  Allegro  patetico  (Schar- 
wenlta),  Miss  Gibson  and  Conserva- 
tory orchestra. 


Part  Two 

Fugue  from  Sonata  in  E flat  minor  foi 
organ  (H.  W.  Parker),  Miss  Wallace. 

Sonata  op.  18,  for  piano  and  'cello; 
Allegretto — Allegro  molto  (Rubin- 

stein), Miss  Stewart,  Mr.  Goerner. 

Andante  from  Concerto  in  E minor  for 
violin  (Mendelssohn),  Mr.  Talmadge. 

Quartet  for  piano  and  strings;  Allegro 
ma  non  troppo,  Scherzo — molto  vivace 
(Schumann),  Miss  Truran,  Miss  Watt, 
Mr.  Koessler,  Mr.  Goerner. 

Sonata  in  E flat,  for  organ — First  move- 
ment (Rheinberger),  Miss  Jaycox. 

Fantasia  in  C minor  (Mozart),  Miss 
Otto.  (Second  piano  part  by  Grieg, 
Mrs.  Bennett.) 

The  Djinns  (Symphonie  Poem)  for  pi- 
ano and  orchestra  (Franck),  Miss 
Adams  and  Conservatory  orchestra. 

Part  Three 

Overture  to  “ Die  Meistersinger,”  ar- 
ranged for  organ  (Wagner-Lemare), 
Mr.  Holdon. 

Concerto  in  A minor  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra; Allegro  moderato  molto  e 
marcato  (Grieg),  Miss  Chavalier  and 
Conservatory  orchestra. 

A Song  of  France  (Trehame),  Miss 
Logan. 

Polonaise  in  F sharp  minor  (Chopin), 
Mr.  Holland. 

Sonata  No.  4 for  organ;  Allegretto — 
Allegro  maestoso  e vivace  (Mendels- 
sohn), Miss  Thomas. 

Concerto  in  G.  minor  for  violin  Vorspiel 
— Adagio  (Bruch),  Miss  Watt. 

Nightfall  (H.  W.  Parker);  Thou  fairest 
one  of  all  the  Stars  (Kurt  Schindler) ; 
The  Wind  at  Dawn  (Elgar),  Miss 
Bradt. 

Scherzo  from  Sonata  No.  5 for  organ 
(Guilmant),  Mr.  Grosh. 

Tarantella;  Venezia  e Napoli  (Liszt). 
Miss  Miller. 

L’eau  qui  court  (Georges) ; II  est  doux, 
il  est  bon,  from  “ Herodiade  ” (Mass- 
enet), Miss  Harter. 


Western  Reserve  is  to  have  an  alumni 
magazine  next  year.  Within  less  than 
five  minutes  of  the  announcement  dur- 
ing commencement  exercises  $1,500  was 
raised  for  the  project. 
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COMMENCEMENT  NOTES. 

William  H.  Baker,  t ’91,  of  Andover, 
O.,  came  to  Commencement  to  see  the 
fourth  member  of  his  family  receive  his 
diploma.  Harold  William  Baker  is  of 
the  present  graduating  class.  Arthur 
F.  Baker  and  Mabel  J.  Baker  are  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1912.  Jessie  L. 
Baker-Vrooman  graduated  with  ' ’15. 
Ethel  R.  Baker  was  a student  in  the 
Conservatory  in  1908.  Is  there  another 
alumnus  of  Oberlin  who  has  furnished 
four  graduates  and  a fifth  student  for 
the  college? 

Of  the  twenty-six  members  of  the 
1920  graduating  class  elected  to  the  Ohio 
Zeta  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  twenty 
are  women  and  six  are  men. 

Edward  Plumb  Millikan,  president  of 
the  graduating  class  this  year,  is  a son 
of  Robert  A.  Millikan,  ’91. 

Stanton  Addams  of  the  graduating 
class  is  a son  of  Judge  George  S. 
Addams,  ’90,  of  Cleveland.  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Addams  have  another  son  who  may 
he  expected  in  Oberlin  next  year. 

Alfred  Leslie  Higginbotham,  who  re- 
ceived both  an  A.B.  and  an  A.M.  degree, 
is  a son  of  James  K.  Higginbotham, 
t ’00. 

Flora  Lucee  Scott,  ’10,  who  received 
an  A.M.  degree  is  a daughter  of  Lucy 
Brown  Scott,  ’84,  and  Dr.  N.  Stone  Scott, 
Ron.  ’95,  of  Cleveland. 

Clarence  Hall  Vincent  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  is  a son  of  Rev.  Clarence  A. 
Vincent  of  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  who 
came  to  Commencement  and  took  part 
in  many  of  the  alumni  activities  of  the 
week. 

Several  notable  class  reunions  were 
held  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Tuesday 
evening.  Class  and  college  enthusiasm 
was  manifest  on  every  possible  occas- 
ion. College  yells  of  many  vintages 
were  heard  about  the  campus  and  at  the 
alumni  dinner.  One  graduate  of  half  a 
century  ago  said  this  was  his  first  re- 
turn for  a commencement  since  his 
graduation.  From  the  obviously  good 
time  he  was  having  it  is  a safe  guess 
he’ll  be  back  again  soon. 


Illumination  night  has  a charm  all 
its  own  which  many  repetitions  never 
spoil.  The  "sing”  on  the  chapel  ter- 
race remains  long  in  the  memory  of 
every  participant.  The  campus  and  col- 
lege grounds  to  the  west  never  looked 
more  attractive  than  this  year. 

Rain  fell  in  torrents  at  various  times 
on  Wednesday,  but  was  so  timed  as  to 
cause  as  little  inconvenience  as  pos- 
sible. There  were  some  unwelcome 
drenchings,  but  in  general  the  down- 
pours came  when  people  were  housed 
for  one  program  or  another.  One 
gentleman  who  spoke  both  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  remarked  that  every 
time  President  King  announced  him  the 
heavens  wept. 


MRS.  BLACKWELL,  ’47,  AT  ’95 

The  Woman  Citizen  prints  the  follow- 
ing editorial  in  a May  issue: 

On  May  21  Dr.  Antoinette  Brown 
Blackwell  was  95  years  old.  Her  birth- 
day, celebrated  at  her  home,  331  Bay 
Way,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  showed  the  usual 
birthday  cake — but  with  nineteen  can- 
dles, one  for  every  five  years  of  life  and 
service  which  have  enriched  America 
since  1825. 

Mrs.  Blackwell,  who  is  the  first 
ordained  woman  minister  in  the  United 
States,  is  still  waiting  for  her  nation  to 
grant,  her  political  freedom. 

The  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  began 
platform  work  in  1846,  which,  it  is  said, 
predates  that  of  any  of  the  pioneers  now 
living.  In  1847,  in  company  with  Lucy 
Stone,  she  conducted  a discussion  in  the 
presence  of  a professor  and  the  senior 
class  of  Oberlin  college,  and  that  year 
prepared  an  exegesis  giving  a new  in- 
terpretation to  St.  Paul’s  teaching  con- 
cerning women. 

In  1848.  when  the  first  woman’s  rights 
convention  was  called.  Miss  Brown  had 
nearly  completed  a year  of  the  regular 
theological  course  with  a class  of  men 
and  one  other  woman,  Lettice  Smith 
Holmes.  In  1850  she  took  her  degree 
and  began  preaching  as  opportunity  ol- 
fered.  The  same  year  she  attended  the 
first  national  woman’s  rights  convention, 
since  which  time  she  has  been  publicly 
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identified  with,  the  woman  suffrage  move- 
ment. 

In  1S52  she  became  pastor  of  a church 
in  South  Butler,  N.  Y.,  in  which  she  was 
ordained  by  a united  council  one  year 
later.  Soon  after  this  she  legally  joined 
in  wedlock  the  first  couple  married  by 
a woman.  Miss  Anthony  and  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Channing  being  witnesses. 
During  this  year  she  was  sent  as  a reg- 
ular delegate  to  the  first  world’s  temper- 
ance convention  held  in  New  York,  but 
was  denied  a delegate’s  rights  because 
she  was  a woman. 

This  wTas  in  1853,  but  even  then  the 
world  had  moved  a cog  or  two  since  1850, 
when  the  same  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown 
was  expelled  from  service  in  a ladies’ 
missionary  society  because  she  had 
spoken  in  favor  of  political  equality  at 
the  first  Women’s  Rights  association 
held  in  Massachusetts. 

From  1850  to  1920  the  wheel  of 
women’s  progress  has  done  no  inconsid- 
erable turning. 

Mrs.  Blackwell  is  almost  the  only  liv- 
ing pioneer  who  has  witnessed  all  its 
revolutions. 


ALUMNI-  VARSITY  GAME. 

The  Alumni-Varsity  game  on  Monday 
morning  of  commencement  week  was 
closely  contested  throughout  and  was 
not  decided  till  the  ninth  inning.  The 
varsity  men  made  eleven  hits  and  the 
alumni  seven  safeties.  The  alumni  were 
in  the  lead  till  the  fifth  inning. 


The  line-up  and  summary  follows: 


Varsity 

Frey,  3b  

Millikan,  lb  l 
Smiley,  If 
Woodruff,  rf  . . 
Landis,  rf 
Wheeler,  cf  . . 
Knesal,  ss 
Marvin,  ss  ... 
Stallings,  c 
Moses,  2b 

Nye,  p 

Andrew's,  p . . 


AB  R H PO  A 
4 10  11 

4 2 1 12  0 

4 110  0 

110  0 0 
2 0 0 0 0 

4 2 110 

3 0 10  0 
10  110 

4 0 2 11  0 

5 2 3 0 6 

4 0 114 

0 0 0 0 0 


Totals 


36  9 11  27  11 


Alumni 

Spore,  T4,  3b  .... 
Morrison,  TO,  3b  . 

Pyle,  T3,  If  

Pay,  T6,  ss  

Edwards,  T4,  2b  . . 
Vradenburg,  TO,  rf 

Smith,  '08,  lb  

Fisher,  T4,  cf  . . . . 
Stellar,  T9,  c 

Smythe,  ’02,  p 

Clarke,  T3,  c .... 
Edwards,  T5,  cf  . . 
Keller,  T5,  lb 


AB  R H PO  A 
3 110  0 
2 112  1 

3 2 0 2 0 

4 1113 
4 12  0 0 
4 0 12  0 
20  0 11  0 
3 0 10  0 
10  0 10 
3 0 0 1 5 
2 0 0 7 0 
1 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 


Totals  34  6 7 27  9 

Errors — Pay  2,  Stellar,  Moses,  Nye, 
Woodruff,  Stallings. 

Two-base  hits — Morrison,  Marvin. 

Home  runs — P.  E.  Edwards,  Pay. 

Hits — Off  Nye,  7 in  7 innings;  off 
Andrews,  0 in  2 innings;  off  Smythe,  11 
in  9 innings. 

Bases  on  balls — Off  Nye  1;  off  An- 
drews 1;  off  Smythe  2. 

AN  OBERLIN  FAMILY  REUNION 

An  unusual  kind  of  Oberlin  reunion 
was  held  in  Chicago  from  June  6 to  10 
when  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Edmund 
Burke  Fairfield,  ’42,  held  a convention. 
The  president  of  the  reunion  wras  Ed- 
mund M.  Fairfield  of  Omaha. 

Edmund  Burke  Fairfield  was  born  in 
Parkersburg,  Va.,  in  1821,  and  died  in 
Oberlin  in  1904.  He  was  son  of  Rev. 
Micaiah  Fairfield.  Middlebury  college 
’09,  and  Andover  theological  seminary 
T2,  and  was  a cousin  of  “Stonewall’’ 
Jackson.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Republican  party,  being  state  sen- 
ator in  Michigan  in  1856  and  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Michigan  in  1858.  He  vras 
president  of  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  college 
1849-1870;  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church,  Mansfield,  O.,  1870  to  1875; 

chancellor  of  the  Nebraska  State  univer- 
sity, 1876  to  1882;  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church,  Manistee,  Mich.,  1882 
to  1889;  United  States  consul  at  Lyons, 
France,  1889  to  1893;  he  had  the  hon- 
orary degrees  of  D.D.  and  LL.D.  from 
several  universities. 

There  are  five  sons:  Edmund  M.  Fair- 
field,  Oberlin  ’85,  successively  secretary 
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of  the  Equitable  Trust  company;  gen- 
eral manager,  Omaha  Water  company; 
president.  Farmers’  Mortgage  Trust  com- 
pany, and  at  present,  treasurer  of  the 
Omaha  Bee  company. 

George  D.  Fairfield,  Oberlin  ’88,  suc- 
cessively vice-consul  at  Lyons,  France, 
professor  of  French  at  De  Pauw  univer- 
sity, University  of  Illinois,  Syracuse 
university,  and  Beloit  college,  and  now 
manager  of  the  Heyworth-Graham  com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Charles  T.  Fairfield,  Oberlin,  ’87,  pub- 
lisher, Eaton  Rapids  (Mich),  Journal, 

1887- 1897,  publisher.  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  Transcript.  1897-1898,  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Eve- 
ning News,  1899-1920. 

John  M.  Fairfield,  student  at  Oberlin 

1888- 1889,  engaged  in  gold  mining  in 
Goldfield,  Nev.,  oil  wells  in  Colorado 
and  California,  stock  broker  in  Boston, 
and  now  life  insurance  agent  at  Pine 
Bluffs,  Wyo. 

Ernest  B.  Fairfield,  student  Oberlin 


1889,  one  year  in  newspaper  business  in 
Michigan,  newspaper  work  in  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  and  state  accountant  of  Nebraska 
for  fifteen  years. 

There  are  two  daughters — Mrs.  Henry 
M.  Wiltse  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and 
Mrs.  Allen  W.  Field  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 

There  are  seven  grandsons: 

Herbert  L.  Fairfield,  general  mail  and 
baggage  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central 
company,  Chicago;  Arthur  M.  Fairfield  of 
the  California  Fish  and  Game  commis- 
sion; Hal  Fairfield  Wiltse,  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  The  grandmother  of  these  three 
was  Lucia  Jennison,  graduate  of  Oberlin 
in  1813,  the  first  wife  of  Edmund  Burke 
Fairfield.  The  remaining  grandsons  are: 
Allen  W.  Field,  lawyer,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Edmund  Fairfield  Field,  bank  cashier, 
Panama,  Neb.,  Whitcomb  B.  Fairfield, 
Oberlin  ’13  (son  of  Charles  T.).  Chase 
Metal  Works,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  John  E. 
Fairfield  (son  of  Geo.  D),  senior  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Life  Has  Ups  and  Downs  at  Vladivostok 

Extracts  from  Letter  Written  by  Floyd  W.  Hester,  ’14 


. . . The  living  conditions  in  Vladivos- 
tok are  abnormal  in  the  extreme.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  Bolshevik  movement 
and  the  unsettled  conditions  of  Russia 
and  Siberia,  there  has  been  a steady 
stream  of  men,  women,  and  children 
from  the  West  to  the  East.  Large  num- 
bers of  refugee  children  are  now  here  in 
Vladivostok,  or  near  by,  or  at  Russian 
Island  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  All  of  the  available  rooming 
places  are  taken  and  many  unfortunates 
are  without  an  adequate  place  to  stay. 
A city  commission  has  charge  of  hous- 
ing the  people  and  any  private  landlord 
must  admit  newcomers  into  his  house  if 
there  are  not  enough  in  his  own  family 
to  properly  fill  all  of  the  rooms.  While 
no  one  has  the  right  to  a room  without 
the  permission  of  the  commission,  yet, 
possession  is  ten  points  in  law  in  Rus- 
sia. The  first  person  who  moves  into  a 
house  and  fires  the  stove  can  hold  it. 
Others  may  be  brought  in  to  fill  the 
place,  but  those  who  are  present  cannot 
be  forced  out. 


While  the  question  of  rooms  is  the 
most  serious  problem  connected  with 
the  living  conditions  in  Vladivostok,  yet, 
food  is  also  at  a premium.  The  one  ar- 
ticle of  food  which  is  abundant  is  fish. 
Therefore,  this  constitutes  the  main  diet 
for  Chinese  and  many  Russians.  Su- 
gar cannot  be  purchased  in  the  city 
markets  except  in  very  small  amounts. 
The  prices  of  all  commodities  have  gone- 
up,  due  not  only  to  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  Siberian  ruble,  but  also  because 
of  an  increase  in  demand  and  a decrease 
in  supply.  Hence,  the  three  factors 
which  determine  prices  are  all  operating 
together  to  shoot  the  prices  sky-high. 
These  prices  are  not  as  alarming  to  the 
American  who  measures  prices  by  the 
stable  dollar,  as  they  are  to  the  Russian 
who  measures  prices  by  the  changeable 
ruble  which  he  receives  as  payment  for 
his  services.  While  the  wages  are  be- 
ing raised  in  accordance  with  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  the  ruble,  the  latter 
change  precedes  the  former,  thus  work- 
ing a hardship  on  the  poor  laboring 
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man.  This  situation  has  caused  occa- 
sional strikes. 

Sanitary  conditions  and  city  improve- 
ments are  always  important  factors  af- 
fecting the  living  conditions  in  any  town. 
Very  little  can  be  said,  however,  except 
that  the  city  improvements  are  conspic- 
uous for  their  absence.  The  sewers, 
which  consist  of  trenches  under  the 
sidewalks,  are  operated  by  the  gravity 
system.  The  city  lights  are  run  by  an 
electric  plant,  which  is  in  operation  once 
in  a while.  All  of  the  water  used  by  the 
city  is  obtained  from  wells  and  is  car- 
ried in  buckets  by  Chinese  workmen  or 
is  hauled  in  barrels  on  a horse  car1. 
The  city  fire  department  is  equipped 
with  horses,  wagons,  hose,  ladders,  buck- 
ets, a small  steam  engine  force  pump, 
and  shiny  brass  helmets.  The  brigade 
could  compete  very  well  with  a similar 
organization  of  almost  any  jerkwater 
town  in  America,  for  it  has  been  known 
to  reach  several  fires  before  the  flames 
had  died  down  of  their  own  accord. 

When  a stable  and  efficient  govern- 
ment is  established  in  Russia  and  Si- 
beria, Vladivostok  will  very  likely  be 
made  one  of  the  finest  seaports  and  sum- 
mer resorts  in  the  world.  At  any  rate, 
this  could  very  easily  be  done  because 
of  the  elaborate  pains  Dame  Nature  has 
taken  to  make  all  preparations  possible 
for  the  founding  of  a wonderful  city. 
The  harbor  is  very  deep,  so  that  large 
ships  can  dock  at  the  wharfs,  and  it  is 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  high 
cliffs  which,  to  a large  degree,  ward  otf 
the  ocean  tides  and  waves,  at  the  same 
time  serving  as  a wind  break.  This 
city  can  boast  not  only  of  an  excellent 
harbor,  but  also  of  an  abundance  of  the 
best  varieties  of  fish  which  play  in  the 
waters  at  her  feet. 


BOOK  BY  SAYLOR,  ’09 
The  Russian  Theater  under  the  Rev- 
olution. by  Oliver  M.  Sayler.  Boston. 
Little.  Brown  and  Company.  Pages  273, 
with  illustrations. 

To  Mr.  Sayler’s  excellent  book  on 
“Russia  White  or  Red”  he  has  now  add- 
ed "The  Russian  Theater  under  the  Rev- 
olution.” It  was  Mr.  Sayler’s  purpose 
in  visiting  Russia  to  study  the  Russian 


theater,  and  he  has  given  us  a most  in- 
teresting account  of  its  survival  during 
the  first  six  Imonths  of  the  Bolsheviki 
regime.  Mr.  Sayler  is  studying  the  se- 
rious aesthetic  Russian  theater  and  not 
the  peasant  theater  which  the  Bolshe- 
viki have  instituted  at  different  places; 
and  he  points  out  the  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  Russian  theater  which 
has  survived  the  Revolution  and  the 
French  theater  which  survived  the  Ter- 
ror. The  Russian  theater  is  serious 
and  aesthetic,  whereas  the  French 
theater  was  pretty  largely  a matter  of 
entertainment.  The  titles  of  Mr.  Say- 
ler’s  chapters  suggest  the  purpose  of 
the  book.  Among  them  are  five  chap- 
ters devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Art 
Theater  at  Moscow  and  its  studios;  a 
chapter  on  the  Russian  Ballet;  and 
among  others,  interesting  chapters  on 
the  Kamerny  Theater,  and  the  theater 
of  Petrograd.  Mr.  Sayler  rightly  re- 
gards the  Art  Theater  of  Moscow,  con- 
ducted by  Stanislavsky,  as  the  most 
progressive  and  the  most  artistic  thea- 
ter in  the  world.  A complete  account 
of  the  history  of  this  theater  is  given, 
as  well  as  a very  complete  list  of  the 
plays  that  have  been  produced  here. 
The  scope  of  these  is  astonishing,  cov- 
ering, as  it  does,  the  serious  drama 
from  the  time  of  the  Greeks-  to  Ibsen. 
Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  book  is  the  chapter  on  the  studios 
conducted  by  this  Moscow  Art  Theater. 
Mr.  Sayler’s  book  is  Also  valuable  be- 
cause it  gives  in  considerable  detail  an 
outline  of  a great  number  of  the  Rus- 
sian plays. 

Many  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
from  the  chapter  on  the  Russian  Ballet 
that  the  influence  of  the  imperial  ballet 
schools  and  of  the  imperial  ballet  itself 
has  prevented  the  free  growth  and  the 
development  of  this  art.  In  fact,  the 
Russian  imperial  training  schools  have 
had  almost  as  serious  an  effect  on  the 
development  of  the  ballet  as  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Art  had  on  the  devel- 
opment of  Russian  painting.  Of  great 
interest  to  the  general  reader  are  Mr. 
Sayler’s  chapters  on  the  Kamerny  .Thea- 
ter and  its  cubist  productions.  In  the 
last  chapter  Mr.  Sayler  discusses  the 
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Russian  theories  of  the  theater,  and  in 
it  he  pays  a very  high  tribute,  quite  de- 
servedly, to  the  Russian  dramatic  art 
and  artists.  Not  the  least  admirable 
feature  of  this  valuable  book  is  its  il- 
lustrations, some  of  them  taken  \by  the 
author,  but  many  secured  from  the  pho- 
tographers of  Moscow  and  Petrograd. 
Mr.  Sayler  has  done  an  admirable 
piece  of  work,  and  all  students  of  the 
drama  are  very  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  this. 

Louis  E.  Lord. 


HARVARD  ENTRANCE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

Changes  in  the  Harvard  college  en- 
trance requirements  designed  to  make  it 
easier  for  public  school  boys  to  prepare 
for  the  college  examinations  were  an- 
nounced recently. 

Two  plans  of  admission  are  now  in 
effect.  Under  the  so-called  old  plan,  by 
which,  a student  must  pass  examinations 
amounting  to  a certain  number  of  units 
of  school  work,  the  number  of  units  re- 
quired for  admission  has  been  reduced 


from  16%  to  15.  The  faculty  has  also 
authorized  the  Committee  on  Admission 
to  admit  without  conditions  candidates 
whose  examination  record  is  slightly  de- 
fective but  whose  combined  school  and 
examination  record  justifies  the  belief 
that  they  are  ready  for  college  work. 

The  so-called  new  plan,  which  pro- 
vides that  a student  must  present  evi- 
dence of  an  approved  school  course  sat- 
isfactorily completed  and  must  show  in 
four  examinations  in  important  subjects 
that  his  scholarship  is  satisfactory,  has 
been  modified  so  that  a candidate’s 
school  course  need  not  necessarily  have 
extended  over  four  years.  The  candi- 
date will  now  be  admitted  if  his  school 
course  is  decided  to  have  been  the 
equivalent  of  four  years’  study  and  if 
he  meets  the  other  requirements. 

An  exception  also  is  made  to  the  re- 
quirement that  the  candidate’s  school 
course  must  |have  Included  languages, 
sciences,  mathematics  and  history,  so 
that  a candidate  who  has  omitted  one  of 
these  studies  will  not  necessarily  be  ex- 
cluded if  he  is  an  exceptional  student. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  published  at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

State  of  Ohio, 

County  of  Lorain,  ss. 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  person- 
ally appeared  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  manager  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publishers,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher — Alumni  Magazine  Publishing  Co.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Editor — Archer  H.  Shaw,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Assistant  Editor — Miss  Susan  Zearing,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Business  Manager — Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  Oberlin.  Ohio. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  Mark  Thomsen,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Archer  H.  Shaw, 

Cleveland,  Ohio;  A.  S.  Root,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Irving  Metcalf,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  security  holders  owning  or 

holding  1 per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securi- 
ties: None. 


CARL  C.  W.  NICOL,  Business  Manager. 
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PAUL  CRAVATH  ON  TREATY 
At  the  luncheon  of  the  League  of 
Free  Nations  Association  in  New  York 
March  27  Paul  D.  Cravath,  ’82,  who  was 
legal  adviser  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Finance  Commission  in  Europe,  de- 
clared that  in  the  interests  of  France, 
Italy  and  Great  Bitain,  as  well  as  Ger- 
many, the  Versailles  Treaty  should  be 
revised  and  the  payment  of  indemnity 
be  kept  well  within  Germany’s  capacity 
to  pay. 

Referring  to  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Cravath  asked  whether  any 
machinery  that  could  be  devised  was 
more  calculated  to  drive  Germany  to 
despair  and  revolution.  The  prompt  re- 
vision of  the  treaty,  he  declared,  was 
the  most  important  single  factor  in  the 
world  today.  He  urged  that  the  United 
States  should  be  a party  to  the  treaty 
and  the  League  of  Nations  and  have 
membership  on  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission, so  that  it  could  bring  pressure 
to  bear  to  “ accomplish  this  great  re- 
form.” 

The  speakers  discusses  J.  M.  Keynes’s 
book,  “ The  Economic  Consequences  of 
the  Peace.” 

Mr.  Cravath  made  it  clear  he  was  will- 
ing that  the  sins  of  the  German  fathers 
should  be  visited  to  the  third  and  fourth 


generation  of  their  children,  and  that 
his  views  on  treaty  revision  were  given 
not  because  he  was  in  sympathy  with 
Germany  but  because  of  his  sympathy 
for  the  Allies,  and,  more  than  all,  for 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  who 
were  more  interested  than  all  the  world 
put  together  in  trying  to  avoid  economic 
chaos  in  Europe. 

The  treaty  with  its  shortcomings  was 
necessary,  he  said,  but  only  as  a first 
step  toward  order,  and  it  was  about 
time  the  second  step  was  taken  and 
such  a limit  was  placed  on  Germany’s 
indemnity  as  was  evidence  by  her  abil- 
ity to  pay  and  return  to  normal  condi- 
tions of  life. 

The  economic  sections  of  the  treaty 
did  not  comply  with  the  Fourteen  Points 
of  President  Wilson,  asserted  Mr.  Cra- 
vath, and  unless  the  economic  terms  of 
the  treaty  were  revised  nothing  could 
stop  Europe  from  going  headlong  into 
chaos.  

Your  key  number  should  be  17-1, 
which  means  that  your  subscription  is 
paid  to  October  1st,  1920.  If  it  is  16-1 
you  should  pay  $1.25  for  the  current 
year;  if  it  is  15-1  you  owe  for  last  year 
and  this.  Make  checks  payable  to  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  Co.,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


Because  of  a 95%  increase  in  the  cost  of  printing  since  1917  the 
Magazine  Co.  finds  it  impossible  to  publish  at  the  old  subscription 
rate.  The  subscription  price  for  the  coming  year  will  therefore  be  $2.00 
for  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  and  $2.50  for  foreign  subscriptions.  This 
step  was  urged  last  year  but  the  Magazine  board  thought  the  present 
year  would  be  its  last  because  it  was  proposed  that  the  newly  formed 
Alumni  Association  would  take  over  the  Magazine.  At  the  June  meet- 
ing when  the  Alumni  Association  was  organized,  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine  Co.  was  urged  to  continue  for  another  year  because  the  Al- 
umni Association  was  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  publication  of  the 
Magazine.  This  the  Magazine  Co.  consented  to  do. 

During  the  coming  year  the  Magazine  will  contain  news  of  the 
activities  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  should  be  full  of  interest  for 
all  subscribers. 

In  the  immediate  future  a statement  will  be  sent  to  all  who  have 
not  paid  their  subscription  for  the  present  year,  with  the  hope  that  the 
remittance  will  be  prompt.  Our  fiscal  year  closes  July  1st.  Make  all 
checks  payable  to  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  Co.,  Oberlin  Ohio. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  ALUMNI 


MAHONING  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  association  of  the 
Mahoning  Valley  was  held  at  Warren  in 
May.  Professor  W.  J.  Hutchins  was  the 
guest  of  honor  and  the  only  speaker  of 
the  evening.  The  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  Frank  Tears,  president; 
Donald  Love  and  Mrs.  Warren  Thomas, 
vice-presidents,  and  Clara  Resch,  secre- 
tary. 

Cleveland  Heights  Group. 

The  following  Oberlin  graduates  and 
former  students  taught  in  the  Cleveland 
Heights  (0.)  schools  during  the  past 
year:  Hazel  A.  Wiswall,  ’09,  art;  Wal- 

ter B.  Bird,  ’15,  physical  training;  Edith 
B.  Malin,  ’15,  grade  work;  Atlee  Brohl 
and  Marjorie  Scheier,  kindergarten; 
Dorothy  Roberts,  music;  Ada  Elizabeth 
Wagner,  Oberlin  kindergarten  training 
school,  first  and  second  grade;  Marian 
L.  Whitsey,  English  and  history. 

ALUMNI  PERSONALS 

’73 — Henry  F.  Markham  has  changed 
his  address  to  2916  Grove  Street,  Rose- 
dale,  Kas. 

’74 — R.  G.  McClelland  is  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Citronelle,  Ala. 

’78,  m.  ’10 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Met- 
calf and  daughter,  Edith,  sailed  for 
Paris  the  last  of  May.  Miss  Metcalf 
will  do  Red  Cross  work  in  Albania. 

’84 — A poem,  “ The  Pilgrims,”  by 
Clarence  A.  Vincent,  was  printed  on 
one  of  the  anniversary  programs  of  the 
celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims. 

’87 — Charles  T.  Fairfield  has  just  sold 
the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Evening  News,  which 
he  established  in  1899  and  the  building 
in  which  it  is  located.  He  will  retain 
his  residence  in  Rutland,  do  some  trav- 
eling and  do  syndicate  and  editorial 
writing.  Before  going  to  Rutland  he 
was  publisher  of  the  Eaton  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Journal  and  the  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  Daily  Transcript  successively. 

>93 — George  W.  Hinman’s  address  as 


district  secretary  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary association  is  423  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

’94  con.— Carolyn  Willard  will  teach  a 
summer  class  for  pianists  at  Williams 
Bay,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  Miss  Willard 
has  received  the  highest  compliments 
from  competent  musical  critics  on  her 
recent  piano  recitals  in  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

’94 — Wells  L.  Griswold  was  elected 
president  of  the  Youngstown  (0.)  Fed- 
erated churches  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  May. 

'94 — William  McLeod  Raine  of  Den- 
ver, Col.,  writes  the  introduction  to 
Paul  De  Laney’s  new  novel,  “ Toll  of 
the  Sands.” 

ex-’95 — A recent  copy  of  the  Worces- 
ter Academy  Bulletin  contains  an  inter- 
esting article  on  Harry  S.  Ross,  former- 
ly instructor  at  Worcester,  but  now  dean 
of  the  Emerson  College  of  Oratory, 
Boston. 

’97 — J.  H.  McMurray  is  about  to  sever 
his  connection  as  director  of  activities 
of  Camp  Taylor,  Ky.,  and  become  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  at 
Maryville,  Tenn. 

’99 — Wilfred  H.  Sherk  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  department  of  Math- 
ematics at  the  University  of  Buffalo.  He 
has  been  a member  of  the  administra- 
tive board  for  the  past  seven  years. 

’00 — Carl  R.  Kimball  of  Madison,  O., 
speaker  of  the  present  state  house  of 
representatives,  is  a candidate  for  the 
nomination  for  lieutenant  governor  in 
the  August  primary. 

ex-’Ol — Rev.  Theodore  K.  Bosworth 
has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Severy,  Kas.,  to 
accept  a call  to  Kiowa,  Kas. 

>02 — M.  L.  and  Iris  Carpenter  are  liv- 
ing for  the  summer  at  Wellington,  R. 
F.  D.  4. 

>04— R.  T.  F.  Harding  has  resigned 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Youngstown 
(O.)  Telegram  and  joined  the  Sunday 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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’04 — Jesse  Gerald  Tyler,  who  has 
charge  of  public  school  music  in  St. 
Louis,  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
bachelor  of  music  from  Oberlin  this 
year.  He  has  been  given  a commission 
by  a New  York  publisher  to  compose  a 
cantata  on  “ Tubalcain  ” and  expects  to 
do  the  work  in  Oberlin  this  summer. 

’05 — Elizabeth  Bartlett  is  with  the 
legal  department  of  the  Soo  Railway 
Co.,  Minneapolis. 

’09,  ’12 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Gott  are 
at  Forestville,  Chautauqua  county, 
N.  Y. 

’10 — Mrs.  Harold  McGee  (Margaret 
Bradshaw)  will  spend  the  summer  with 
Mrs.  Luther  Gulick  at  the  Lebago  - 
Wohelo  camp  at  Lebago  Lake.  Her 
home  address  is  875  Hamlin  street, 
Akron. 

T2 — Ethel  E.  Knisley  has  changed  her 
address  to  Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  Canada. 

’12 — Francis  V.  Brady,  lawyer  of 
Cleveland,  is  a candidate  for  state  rep- 
resentative in  the  primary  to  be  held 
in  August. 

’12,  p.  t. — Mrs.  Ben  H.  Barr  (Edna  O’- 
Banion)  is  living  at  4851  Northland  ave- 
nue, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’12,  ’17 — E.  Paul  Rothrock  has  re- 
signed as  assistant  professor  of  geology 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  He 

and  his  brother,  Howard,  who  recently 
returned  from  Mexican  oil  fields,  have 
accepted  positions  on  the  geological 
staff  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
expect  to  work  together  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states. 

’13 — Whitcomb  B.  Fairfield  has 

opened  an  office  in  Cleveland  at  310  En- 
gineers Building,  for  the  Chase  Metal 
works  of  Waterbury,  Ct.  His  wife,  Mar- 
cella Henger,  a former  student  at  Ober- 
lin, and  their  son,  Whitcomb  Henger, 
will  join  him  in  Cleveland  in  Sep- 
tember. 

T3 — Ruth  Grannis  has  just  received 
her  discharge  from  the  army  after  a 
year’s  service  as  a reconstruction  aide 
at  General  hospital  No.  19,  at  Oteen, 
N.  C. 

T4 — Rhea  A.  Berg  is  to  be  head  of 
the  history  department  in  the  high 


school  at  McPherson,  Kas.,  for  the  year 
1920-21. 

T4 — L.  E.  Carter  is  acting  director  of 
the  Cleveland  bureau  of  municipal  re- 
search. In  June  he  issued  a 50,000 
word  report  on  the  city’s  financial  con- 
ditions and  means  of  preventing  in  the 
future  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

’14 — €.  Floyd  Hester’s  address  is  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Vladivostok,  Siberia,  Care 
American  Consul 

’14- — Mrs.  J.  C.  Ryan  (Winogene 
Shirey)  is  living  at  1435  East  Main 
street,  Muncie,  Ind.  She  has  recently 
returned  from  Turkey  where  her  hus- 
band was  with  the  American  committee 
for  relief  in  the  East. 

’15 — C.  K.  Matson  resigned  in  May 
from  the  position  of  publicity  secretary 
of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation  to 
accept  the  position  as  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 

’16 — James  P.  Dunn  and  Sarah  Bailey 
Dunn  have  moved  to  Portland,  Ore., 
Yamhill  street,  in  care  of  Mamunge 
Coffee  and  Tea  Co. 

’17 — F.  F.  Blaine  is  to  sail  from  New 
York  at  the  end  of  June  with  the  Har- 
vard reconstruction  group  and  will 
work  in  or  about  Verdun  until  October 
first. 

T7 — Kathleen  Ormsby  has  received 
a Red  Cross  scholarship  for  the  sum- 
mer course  in  psychiatric  social  work 
at  the  Smith  college  training  school  for 
social  workers. 

MARRIAGES. 

’08 — Fannie  W.  Edwards  to  Arthur 
W.  Pope,  May  28.  Mrs.  Pope  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  Greenwich  Enterprise 
and  the  Shiloh  Review. 

A.M.  '09 — Clarence  A.  Morrow  to 
Elizabeth  A.  Bowers,  Central  Episcopal 
church,  Spokane,  Wash.,  April  7.  Both 
are  graduates  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity and  Dr.  Morrow  obtained  his 
Master’s  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1909. 
He  is  assistant  professor  of  agricultural 
biochemistry  in  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. They  now  reside  at  1458 
Chelmsford  street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

’ll — Mary  A.  Cole  to  Dr.  Arthur  T. 
Blachly,  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  May  29. 
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They  are  at  home  at  4411  Woodstock 
avenue,  Portland,  Ore. 

T5 — Lucile  Finkel  to  William  M.  Whit- 
ney, Springfield,  Mo.,  June  10. 

T6 — Elizabeth  Greene  to  Theodore  L. 
Preble,  Oberlin,  June  16.  Mr.  Preble 
is  school  organizer  in  the  motor  trans- 
port training  school  at  Camp  Holabird, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

T6 — Elizabeth  Martin  to  Allan  Fisk 
Rood,  Oberlin,  June  17.  They  will  live 
at  75  Elmwood  Place,  Oberlin. 

T9,  con. — Constance  I.  Harris  to 
Eden  B.  Thirkield,  Plainfield,  N.  Y., 
June  25. 

T9,  T6 — Alice  E.  Ralston  to  John 
Frederic  Shreiner,  Oberlin,  June  17. 
They  will  live  in  Akron  where  Mr. 
Shreiner  has  a position  with  the  Good- 
year company. 

T9 — Frances  Fitch  to  Kenneth  Boy- 
lan,  Elyria,  June  15. 

’20 — Evangeline  Huntley  to  Davis  Ed- 
wards, professor  of  oratory  at  Oberlin, 
June  18,  Oberlin. 

BIRTHS. 

’05 — To  Leland  F.  Fobes  and  Blanche 
Miller  Fobes,  April  17,  Lomis,  Calif.,  a 
daughter,  Blanche  Louise  Fobes. 

T4,  con. — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Champion  (Edna  M.  Traxler),  a son, 
Richard  Owen,  May  25,  Cleveland. 

T2,  T3 — To  Frederick  P.  and  Barbara 
Standish  Ford,  a daughter,  Mary  Caro- 
lyn, March  18,  Crystal  Lake,  111. 

T2,  T5 — To  E.  Paul  and  Grace  Foster 
Rothrock,  at  Oklahoma  City,  May  10,  a 
son,  David  Paul. 


T4,  T5 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood 
F.  Moran,  a son,  Donald  Ford,  May  10, 
Okayama,  Japan. 

DEATHS. 

63  Maria  Louise  Judd  Edgerton  died 
May  11  at  Galesburg,  111.  She  was 
active  until  her  death,  which  came  sud- 
denly, in  civic  and  philanthropic  work. 
She  was  especially  interested  in  free 
kindergarten  work  and  in  club  activi- 
ties for  colored  boys,  and  dining  the 
war  had  been  untiring  in  her  efforts  for 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  French  orphan 
work. 

’63 — Norris  Morey,  who  practiced  law 
in  Buffalo  for  fifty  years,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city,  May  27.  He  was  a 
captain  in  the  Civil  war  in  the  tenth 
New  York  cavalry.  He  had  declined 
many  political  distinctions,  among  them 
the  position  of  solicitor-general  during 
the  Harrison  administration. 

’65 — Thomas  J.  Adams  died  at  Cit- 
ronelles,  Ala.,  May  21;  aged  80  years. 

’84 — Mrs.  Moses  F.  Walker  (Ednah  J. 
Mason)  died  at  Cadiz,  May  26. 

’07 — George  D.  Allen  died  in  Minneap- 
olis in  March  very  suddenly  during  a 
sharp  attack  of  influenza.  He  was  an 
instructor  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. His  wife,  Alice  Blackmore  Allen, 
'09,  is  living  at  89  West  Delaware  street, 
Toledo. 

Mrs.  Ina  Burt  Hudson,  wife  of  James 
Fairchild  Hudson,  ’67,  and  mother  of 
Lieut.  Henry  Burt  Hudson,  an  Oberlin 
student,  killed  in  France  in  1918,  died 
at  Hillsview  sanitarium,  Washington. 
Pa.,  May  21,  and  is  buried  at  Oberlin. 


Kindergarten  - Primary  Training  School 

Practice  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  A two-year  strictly  pro- 
fessional course  or  a three-year  course  with  music  and  literary  studies. 

Address 


ROSE  A.  DEAN,  Secretary 

125  ELM  ST..  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 

WILL  KEEP  YOU  INFORMED  CONCERNING  THE 
ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  NEWLY  ORGANIZED 
OBERLIN  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


Send  The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  for  year  1920-21,  be- 
ginning with  October  issue  to 

M 

PRINT  NAME 


CITY  STATE 

$2.00  per  year  Domestic 
$2.25  per  year  Foreign 


A ' B ' CHASE  PIANOS 


Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 

The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B. 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recitals 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely 
voice.  Miss  case  expresses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes. 

Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  A.  B.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  1917" 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  for  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  are  built  with  a full  singing, 
resonant  tone,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.  With  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 


BOOKS  by  the 

Faculty  of  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School 
of  Theology 


The  Goodrich  Bookstore 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  ’88 


The  Love  Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1896 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western  States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin  Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY 
of  MUSIC 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its 
branches.  Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College. 
Four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering 
courses  leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Fall  semester  opened  September  17th.  Send  for  catalog  and  musical 
year  book. 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking 
service  to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

May  we  serve  you? 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $48,000 


I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 


Charles  M.  Stieff 

Incorporated. 


Stieff 


for  those  to 
whom  quality 
is  of  supreme 
importance 


PETITE 

GRAND 


THE 


“THE  RED  ROOM" 
for  Alumni  dinner  parties,  teas,  etc. 


Cozy 

Tea  Rooms 


39  College  Place 

7:30  A.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M. 
Telephone  319 


3 I 5 N.  Howard  Si. 


Established  1842 


Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Service  of  an  Electrical 
Research  Laboratory 

The  research  facilities  of  the  General  Electric  Company  are 
an  asset  of  world-wide  importance,  as  recent  war  work  has 
so  clearly  demonstrated.  Their  advantages  in  pursuits  of 
peace  made  them  of  inestimable  value  in  time  of  war. 


V - 

Some  of  the  General  Electric  Company's 
Research  Activities  During  the  War: 

Suomarine  detection  devices 
X-ray  tube  for  medical  service 
Radio  telephone  and  telegraph 
Electric  welding  and  applications 
Searchlights  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
Electric  furnaces  for  gun  shrinkage 
Magneto  insulation  for  air  service 
Detonators  for  submarine  mines 
Incendiary  and  smoke  bombs 
Fixation  of  nitrogen 
Substitutes  for  materials 


A most  interesting  story  tells  of  the  devices  evolved  which  substantially 
aided  in  solving  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  war— the  sub- 
marine menace.  Fanciful,  but  no  less  real,  were  the  results  attained  in 
radio  communication  which  enabled  an  aviator  to  control  a fleet  of  flying 
battleships,  and  made  possible  the  sending,  without  a wire,  history- 
making messages  and  orders  to  ships  at  sea.  Scarcely  less  important  was 
the  X ray  tube,  specially  designed  for  field  hospital  use  and  a notable 
contribution  to  the  military  surgical  service.  And  many  other  products, 
for  both  combatant  and  industrial  use,  did  their  full  share  in  securing  the 
victory. 


In  the  laboratories  are  employed  highly  trained  physicists,  chemists, 
metallurgists  and  engineers,  some  of  whom  are  experts  of  international 
reputation.  These  men  are  working  not  only  to  convert  the  resources  of 
Nature  to  be  of  service  to  man.  but  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  electricity 
in  every  line  of  endeavor.  Their  achievements  benefit  every  individual 
wherever  electricity  is  used. 


Scientific  research  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of  new  de- 
vices, more  efficient  apparatus  and  processes  of  manufacture.  It  results 
in  the  discovery  of  better  and  more  useful  materials  and  ultimately  in 
making  happier  and  more  livable  the  life  of  all  mankind. 


{Booklet,  Y-863,  describing  the  company's  plants, 
will  be  mailed  upon  request.  Address  Desk  37 


